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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Laughing gas is not so amusing as its name suggests. 
Ss 


One's always connected with loss—is 
indeed of another description. Waiting and apprehension, 
ending in compulsory breathing and the foreboding that 
one will never breathe again, assertions that we knew 
what was going on all the time, combated by a strong 
professional opinion to the contrary, the whole followed by 
a feeling of intoxication without exhilaration, can hardly 
be called a laughing matter. A French savan has, how- 
ever, now discovered a liquid which is an infallible provo- 
cative to laughter. It is probably effervescent, and will, 
no doubt, be distributed gratuitously in the refreshment- 
rooms of every theatre at which comedy is represented. It 
would also be an excellent preparation for the appreciation 
of all humorous works in dialect and of the wit of platform 
oratory. Where, however, it will be most valuable is in 
the case of ladies and gentlemen with expectations, who 
have to listen to the good stories and facetious recollections 
of their wealthy relatives. If the distress entailed upon 
this numerous class of our fellow-creatures by the necessity 
of laughing where there is nothing to excite a smile can 
be done away with by this new invention, it will deserve to 
rank with the discovery of anzesthetics. It will, however, 
be advisable to sell this elixir in bottles of some peculiar 
shape, as is done with poisons, lest it should be taken by 


experience of it 


accident, at the wrong time, such as immediately before 
going to church or to the obsequies of one of the relatives 
aforesaid; but, judiciously used, one can imagine no 
better calculated to make a gentleman 
or more acceptable to his friends. 


re ipe ** good 
company ” 

A Philadelphia paper which has started the question 
‘**Do men read poetry ?”’ 


(presumably in a dead season), 
Its spe ‘ial 


gives some interesting statistics on the matter. 
commissioner has been putting the inquiry to everyone he 
knows —a rather dangerous business, one would think, ina 
country where folks more often carry revolvers than Selec- 
and has discovered that out of eighty 
ever read a collected volume 


tions from Spenser 
educated men only six have ‘ 
of poetry.” The reply is even more significant than he 
it to b 


such as * 


perceives », for the idea of anybody’s reading a whole 
poem Paradis? ‘*Aurora Leigh” 
evidently never entered his mind. The term ‘‘educated men” 
is a little vague, but the ratio of readers to readers of poetry 
in England, one would imagine,- would be much the same 


has 


Lost A or 


as this investigator states it to be among our American 
cousins. 

‘ry much greater as men advance in years ; their minds 
» no longer the elasticity requisite for the appreciation 
works of the imagination. They still admire what they 
us*1 to admire in that way, if with less of enthusiasm, but 
they rarely welcome the new poets. They generally find 
them ‘ obscure,”’ just as a slightly deaf gentleman is given 
to complain that ‘‘ people mumble so nowadays.” 


There is a popular belief among the golf - caddies 
that after the mazi 
by way of warning there can be no such thing as man- 
the golf-player has, thereby, had his hands 


word ‘* Fore”’ has once been delivered 


slaughter ; 
washed of any such crime. This error has been made much of 
by the cricketers, who are jealous of the attractions of the 
rival game. But the fact is, it is as easy to be killed by a 
ericket-ball as by a golf-bell, just as a cannon-shot can do 
your business quite as completely as a nfle-bullet. Within 
the limited area of Victoria Park, where a man has just 
been killed by a cricket-ball, it seems there are thirty-two 
‘* pitches,” so that a ramble on that recreation-ground is 
about as risky as crossing a battle-field during a general 
engagement. The Eton ‘ playing fields,” in my time, used 
to have plenty of this excitement for the passing stranger, 
but not for the foreigner, who, ignorant of the game, was 
unaware of its dangers. 
me that he thought Eton boys the most polite in Europe. 
‘Tf you walk through their playing fields they will say, 
‘Tank you, tank you,’ a thousand times. I had done 
nothing to gratify them, but, of course, I said ‘ Velcome, 
He never knew what it was 


One of these aliens once informed 


young gentlemen, velcome.’ ”’ 
all about, and that they were only practising, and wanted 
him to pick up the ball for them. 


The retrospect of ‘‘a nonogenarian” in the Spectator is 
a very cheerful corroboration of the poet’s belief that 
Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 

the suns, 
He is no praiser of the past because it is past, and declines 
to worship the ‘‘ good old times.” His testimony is worth 
having, from the unusual opportunities of observation he 
enjoyed, and also from the unprecedented length of his 
experience. He has scen, as regards the upper classes, the 
decay of drunkenness, of blasphemy, and of indifference to 
tae wrongs an‘ sorrows of their inferiors; and among the 
lower, more comforts and less ignorance. He draws special 
attention to the superiority of manners in our railway ser- 
vants to those which prevailed among ostlers and postboys 
of old. There is indeed, as I have always maintained, no 
class in this country so civil and obliging as our railway 
guards. What one regrets he has omitted to notice is the 
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The disproportion in question grows, however,- 


falling off in both the length and character of domestic 
sorvice. That there are faults on both sides—i.e., both of 
mistress and maid, for it is among the women that the 
change for the worst is the most marked—is very 
likely, but the chief reason is probably the increased 
The devotion to the patron, under 
whatever form, is vanishing. The most sudden and com- 
plete illustration of it is to be seen in Ireland. The early 
stories of Lever, which doubtless describe accurately 
enough the sentiments of his countrymen at that date, 
seem now, so far as the feudal feeling so much dwelt 
upon is concerned, to treat of an extinct or imaginary race. 


desire for independence. 


One of the many snares that aro set for the holiday 
public at this time of the year is to be found in our hotel 
advertisements. Sensible people of only moderate means 
who have had experiences of lodgings at the seaside often 
say to themselves, ‘‘ We had rather be comfortable for a 
week at a nice hotel than stay for a fortnight in furnished 
apartments.” In the min and wife, this is an 
excellent plan for the latter, who has otherwise no r 
from the cares of housekeeping anl the responsibility of 


case of 
‘lease 
providing dinners for a perhaps not easily satisfied 
consort. Let such a pair be chary about accepting upon 
trust the descriptions as given by their own proprietors 
of our seaside hotels ; excellent ; are 
moderately good; some are infamous; but the pictorial 
from the little 
‘ specially 


some are some 
representations of them are all attractive 
heavens-on-carth, with bowers and balconies, 
suitable for the honeymoon,” to those palati il mansions at 
whose front door carriages-and-four are so constantly 
arriving. the testimony of friends who have 
tried them is not to be trusted; 
persons are so very and especially 
with the accommodation they are recommending to other 
people. But, at all do not let us confide too 
implicitly to word-painting and woodcuts. Here is an 
example or two, culled from a recent experience: ‘* The 
Tudor [let us call it] situation, with 
magnificent views of the broad Atlantic from its balconies, 
and offers advantages to the seeker after 
health and natural beauties. Only four miles from a rail- 
way station.” We take tickets thither, full of hope, and 
with breathless anxiety inquire of the driver of the hotel 


Even 
invariably some 


e isily _ 5 itisfie 1 


events, 


is in an elevated 


exc ption il 


omnibus whether we shall find rooms there disengaged. 
‘** Plenty of room, Sir,” is his satisfactory reply; and he 
speaks truth, and no wonder. The Tudor is in a village 
street; in front a market-place, behind a back yard, with 
cocks and hens (what crowing there will be at daylight! 
and one of those dogs that are trainel to bay at the moon. 
There is but one balcony, which runs round a little clock- 
tower (inaccessible save to intrepid climbers), from which 
there is a glimpse of the distant sea. The Tudor is an 
* old-established” hotel, with ‘‘an unblemished reputation.” 
Let us try a new one. 


The Brunswick is hotel with all 


the latest improvements, situated on a noble headland, and 


‘‘an entirely new 


commanding transcendent views of sea and land; the air is 
positively unrivalled; a home of rest.’ It is also six miles 
from a railway station, so we have to charter a fly to get 
there. If the air so much the better for 
every other place, for it is piercingly cold. Our way lies 
over a moorland, which even in June 
There is nobody and nothing to be seen, not even a tree. 
The hotel, however, is visible from a great way off; it is 
perfectly white, like a coastguard station, and not the least 
like its portrait in the advertisement. ‘* Looks clean,” 
murmurs a female voice, not hopefully, but to counteract 
the despair she knows to be agitating the breast of the 
male.) As one drives up there is no sizn of welcome. The 
wind is awful, and perhaps they have not heard us. The 
husband jumps out ani rings the bell, in vain; he beats 
at the panel of the door, but no one comes. ‘‘ The infernal 
door is locked!”’ he exclaims. ‘It’s only stuck,” 
the driver (who is obviously consumed with silent mirth). 
With a great effort, the guest bursts open the door; the 
**No one will be 


it seems to scream, and 


is unrivalled, 


Siberia. 


suggests 


says 


wind rushes in with him, triumphantly. 
able to shut it against me again,”’ 
it is quite right. At the same time, it shuts every other 
door in the house with a prodigious slam. This is so far 
fortunate that the * of the infuriated visitor 


There is no ** hoots,”’ 


swear words” 
are imaudible. there is no waiter, 
there is no landlord or landlady, there is only a black cat, 
who also swears. The ‘ latest improvements,” it seems, 
understood at the Brunswick, 
doubtless, in the bill) at 
meaning of it all?” inquires the would - be 
guest of the driver. *T don’t rightly know, Sir, 
but I think this is the hour when they all goes down to 
bathe.’ The two holiday-seekers are driven back to the 
station, and take the train to the 
they put up at the Plantagenet (one of the carriages-and- 
and are made very comfortable. ‘I shall 
never forget the Brunswick,” says the husband, as they sit 
at dinner; ‘‘ nor, for that matter, the Tudor either.” ‘‘ And 
I shall never forget how they differed from their advertise- 
observes the wife—and I don’t think she will. 


is to have no attend- 


all. ‘* What is 


save, 


next seaside resort, where 


four places : 


ments,” 


But apart from this ‘‘ freedom of treatment” as regards 
accommodation, what generous proposals, what victories of 
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practical science, of which we hear nothing elsewhere, one 
reads of in these days in the advertisement columns of our 
newspapers! In a London daily of May 25 ‘ capitalists 
and promoters ”’ are adjured by ‘‘ Pioneer ” to give attention 
to the fact that ‘‘ after long years he has solved the problem 
of aérial navigation in the simplest manner. Can leave 
the earth and return to it as easily as a train can pull up 
at a station. Will cross the Channel in a few minutes, and, 
under fairly favourable weather conditions, the Atlantic in 
thirty hours.” This would be the man for my money— 
only unfortunately I have not got any—because I hate 
sea voyages. If what he expects is correct, he isa universal 
benefactor ; only the question arises, if the thing is 
done, what does he want a promoter for? Though his 
invention is aérial, he remains himself material. This 
is not the caso with ‘‘Sincerity,”” who in another London 
daily (May 24) exhibits some of the noblest and mest 
spiritual feelings of our nature. He is a “county 
magistrate,” but, unhappily, of limited income; the being 
he desires to meet with is ‘‘a spinster lady who would 
contribute £800 or £900 a year towards expenses” in 
return for ‘‘ amiable companionship and every thoughtful 
consideration for the promotion of her happiness.” One 
has heard of the ‘ goodwill” of a commercial establish- 
ment being disposed of for cash, but not hitherto of that of 
Yet here it is, and paid for by the year, 

How convenient ! 


a fellow-creature. 
like gas and water! 


The causes of laughter in our courts of ju ‘tice seem 
We 


without any explanation of the phenomenon. 


urrence, but 
When a 


but in 


to require investigation. read of its oc 
julge jokes, of course everyone is ‘‘ convulsed,” 
many cases there is no joke uttered by anybody, and still 
there is ‘laughter in court.” The other day the examination 
of the books of a veterinary surgeon afforded as much 
amusement to counsel, jury, and audience as though they 
had for the first time got hold of a volume of Punch. 
They did not seem to be aware that the skill of man 
the pain or di 
of any animals except That should 
be paid by anybody in return for aid to his favourite cat 
item ‘‘ to attendance on 


is ever employed to relieve MSCS 


horses. money 
excited their extreme hilarity. The 
a dog which had fallen out of window” made them almost 
delirious with merriment. They should be much moie 
fortunate in their acquaintanceships than most of us if the 
welfare of domestic animals thus seems to them to be of no 
account at all in comparison with the concerns of humanity. 
It is more likely, however, that they have no pity to move. 
Out of Callousness by Scientific Pretence is the pedigree 


of Vivisection. 


In a preface he has written to ‘Suffering London,” 
Mr. Walter Besant treats with great good sense the ques- 
tion of ‘‘Charity by Cheque.” It may, he says, ‘* be a 
poor kind of charity, but the motive concerns the giver, 
and may be left to him.” Moreover, as regards the persons 
to be benefited, it is an exceedingly useful kind of charity. 
Of course it is a very inferior sort to that which induces 
us to offer our personal services to tend the sick an visit 
the poor, but only a few of us are cast in such heroic 
mould, All discouragements to charity, except that 
of the kind indeed is not 
charity at all, but mere 
deprecated. Those who 
sneering at money gifts do not, it is true, fall into the 


most careless which, 


lavishiness are to be 


use them and are foremost in 
error they denounce themselves ; one never hears (and they 
are not persons thus to sin in secret) of their giving any- 
thing to anybody; but neither are they quite the kind of 
people who sacrifice their personal comfort and convenience 
‘*to smoothe the pillow and soothe the pain ” of their fellow- 
creatures. They say contemptuossly, ‘‘ Nothing is easier 
than to give a cheque,” but there is one thing they find 


still more easy-—not to give one. 


It seems quite certain that there is a more general love 
of literature in the United States than in this country; a 
greater interest is taken in it, and more honour is paid to 
its professors. Literary circles are also larger. Unless 
this had been the case, such an institution as *‘ Uncut 
established in Boston and New York, would be 
Under this name drawing-room audiences, 


Leaves,” 
impossible. 
we are told, meet to hear magazine articles read aloud 
by their authors before their appearance in print. With 
Dickens, 
it is true, sometimes read his works in manuscript to 
of literature 


rome 


ourselyes this would be thought intolerable. 


a circle of friends, but our ‘lesser gods” 
have never ventured on such an experiment. 
of them, perhaps, would be very willing to do it, but have 
their doubts (and not unfounded ones) about getting an 
audience. For my own part, I confess I prefer having the 
thing before me in print, when I am free to yawn over it 
or to skip. One does not like to have the church-door 
locked, however improbable it may be that we should wish 
This idea of 
would outweigh most of us, I think, tle 
personal interest in the We Mrs. 
Browning's authority for the opinion that, as a yeneral 
rule, authors do not real their own works well; but one 
has an uneasy impression that some would like to read 


to leave before the conclusion of the service. 
coercion with 


reader. have also 


them if we gave them the chance. 
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THE LOBBY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Among the privileged places of the earth the Lobby of the 
Ifouse of Commons is surely unique, It is possible to imagine 
a more comfortable spot ; there may be lobbies of inferior 
Parliaments in America or the Colonies where the gentle 
journalist who has business with the legislators is permitted 
to sit down, and even provided with an easy chair and a cooling 
drink, But the Lobby of the House is Spartan in its training. 
There is a bench here and there for the minor jackals, a hooded 
box for the door-keeper, an omnibus knifeboard for the Whips, 
but the gentle journalist must pose himself on the tesselated 
pavement with what ease and grace he may, happy if he can 
look as athletic as Mr. Boon in our artist’s picture, or 
murmuring Horace Smith's pathetic lines — 
Thou'rt standing on thy hind legs, Mummy, 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 

True, there is a refreshment-bar in the corner, where budding 
statesmen may be seen bolting a bun in a national crisis, or 
the custard which is the peculiar confection of the House of 
Commons; but the weary huntsman of the Press must not 
recline against the counter, and to ask for a stool would turn 
to stone even the geniality of Superintendent Horsley. I 
believe the policemen in the Lobby are engaged for the express 
purpose of sternly repressing any symptoms of trivial weak- 
ness. If you yawn, the cold eye of a gentleman in blue is 
immediately fixed upon you with a reproving glare, and you 
feel disgraced for ever. 

Lobby is that the mere exterior 
You can see them at the end of 
through the interstices of half- 


The great charm of: the 
public pant for it in vain. 
the corridor gazing wistfully 
a-dozen stalwart constables, 
much as small boys flatten 
their against the 
window of the cook-shop. 
They imagine, those ardent 


noses 


citizens, who can get no 
farther than the central hall, 


that we are having a great 


time, that we are seeking 
the heart of things and 


finding it, without the help 
of Mephistopheles, and that 
to pass through the row of 
stalwart constables with an 
affable, familiar nod is the 
triumph of human ambition. 
When some of them are ad- 
mitted, once in a way, to the 
sacred Lobby, they enter as 
if they were in donbt 
whether it is not the proper 
thing to take one’s boots off 


at the door of the shrine. 
They are a little startled by 
Mr. J. W. Maclure, when 


that jovial legislator langhs 
aloud, and rather puzzled to 
the Ministerial and 
Opposition Whips not only 
best of terms, but 
discussing some- 


see 


on the 
evidently 
thing which has nothing to 


do with their stupendous ee ee rT 
responsibilities. Presently, PRINCESS MARIE OF EDINBURGH. THE CROWN PRINCE FERDINAND OF ROUMANIA. 
across the stranger's vision THE ROYAL BETROTHA L 


floats the form of Sir 

tichard Temple, the guiding star of beauty, for he gener- 
ally has a lady on each side of him, and never wishes 
“t’ other dsar charmer away.” But it is soon apparent that 
the great idea in the visitor's mind is not to study the M.P., 
who has already been made familiar by the platform and tha 
photographer, and, above all, by the redoubtable pen an1 pencil 
of Punch, Mr. H. W. Lucyand Mr. Harry Farniss. As the observer 
from the onter world looks around I see a gleam of excited 
anticipation in his eye. Ile is evidently saying to himself, “ At 
last [am in the laboratory of the interviewer. Ishall watch him 
putting members in the cracible, and transmuting them into 
that fine gold which I buy every morning fora penny. Ishall 
sce the alchemy of the paragraph before it reaches the stage 
of ‘ We have reason to believe,’ or ‘ We are authorised to state,’ 
and the stirring of the magic cauldron from which rise 
prophecies about the Dissolution and the result cf the General 
Election.” 

Manifestly, the only way to satisfy this expectation is for 
an eminent statesman, with an eye clouded by fate, to emerge 
from the House, touch Mr. Boon or Mr. Bernard Bussy on 
the arm,and witha “Still your finger on your lips, I pray ” 
expression, retire with him to a corner. There they should 
converse in a low tone, the eminent statesman now and then 
indulging in a dramatic gesture, and Mr. Boon or Mr. Bussy 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, and occasionally utter- 
ing an exclamation of surprise and even terror. Then the states- 
man should return to the Treasury Bench, and the journalist, 
pale and breathless, should steal away to write that telegram 
which will startle the universe a few hours later. But nothing 
like this stirring drama is enacted. The politician comes out 
of the House, looking less like the herald of destiny than the 
schoolboy escaped from his tasks. IIe is ready to talk about 
anything except the fate of Ministries and the sinister 
machinations of his political opponents. He knows all the 
stories of the season, and imparts them with much relish and 
the embellishments of a native fancy. 

IIow, then, does the lobbyist acquire that knowledge of 
State secrets which is the marvel of the newspaper reader? 
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Can it be that the gossip to which the stranger in the Lobby 
listens in bewilderment has a double meaning? Is the last 
tale from the club smoking room a political parable and 
a portent? The man from the outer world stands pon- 
dering this problem till a grim blue phantom approaches 
him stealthily, and a voice in his ear says, “Be 
you waiting to see a member?” Ile explains that his 
member has left him, and that he is studying our Parlia- 
mentary institutions, “Then you mustn't stop here,” says 
the phantom ; and he returns to the outer world sadder, but 
not wiser. L. F. A. 
PRINCE FERDINAND OF ROUMANIA. 

The betrothal of her Royal Highness Princess Marie 
Alexandrina Victoria, eldest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, to Prince Ferdinand, heir to the 
Crown of Roumania, second son of Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, and nephew of King Charles I. 
of Roumania, is regarded with gratification as a personal 
arrangement likely to secure their future domestic happiness, 
and as a token of the confidence shared by the Courts of Great 
Britain and of Russia, since the Duchess of Edinburgh is siste: 
to the Emperor Alexander IIL, in the stability and prosperity of 
the Ronmanian Kingdom. It is but thirty years since “ the 
Danubian Principalities,” Wallachia and Moldavia, became 
politically united under their elected Hospodar, Colonel Couza, 
who assumed the title of Prince Alexander John; he abdi- 
cated in 1866, and Prince Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
was then elected ; the independence of Roumania, which had 
from the Turkish Empire by the Roumanian 
Russia in the was secured 





won 
with 


been 
alliance war of 1873, 


by the Congress of Berlin in that year, and in 1881 
Prince Charles was proclaimed King. Roumania has a 
population of five millions and a_ half, a_ standing 


army of or 70,000 good soldiers, with a militia 
or territorial army exceeding 100,000, and is a country 
of great natural resources. The King, in 1869, married the 
German Princess Elizabeth von Neuwied, the accomplished 
lady known in literature as “Carmen Sylva”; but they have 
no children. His brother, Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, and this brother's elder son, Prince Wilhelm, 
having renounced any right to the Roumanian throne, it has been 
settled on Prince Ferdinand, who was born Aug, 24, 1865. The 
future bride of this prince was born Oct. 29, 1875, and is, of 
course, a grandchild of Queen Victoria and niece to the 
Emperor of Russia. Let us view this as a pledge for the future 
peaceful development of the Lower Danubian kingdom, and 
for the relinquishment of all political disputes concerning that 
part of the old “ Eastern Question.” 
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THE WINNER OF THE DERBY. 

So many people have expressed their surprise at the event of 
the Derby Day—and they have had so many days since to 
discuss the why and wherefore—that comment is superfluous 
by this time on the unexpected victory of Sir Hugo, the Earl 
of Bradford’s chestnut colt, by Wisdom out of Manceuvre, with 
the betting forty to one against him at starting, and with so 
much confidence in the favourite filly, La Fléche. Sir Iugo’s 
career had not been very brilliant, and his noble owner had 
never won a Derby before. The performance was remarkable ; 
it was undoubtedly a fair race, but La Fléche was beaten, to the 
dismay of many concerned, by three-quarters of a length. 
Perhaps she will retrieve her high reputation at Ascot or 
Doncaster, and Sir Hugo will have to do his best on those 
occasions, where he may contend also with the redoubtable 
Orme. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT THE MEMORIAL HALL. 
Mr. Gladstone opened the electoral campaign in London with 
a speech at the Memorial IIall on May 31 to a meeting of the 
Liberal and Radical Union, presided over by Mr. Causton, 
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M.P. The personal interest of the occasion was due to the 
extraordinary physical and intellectual vigour of the veteran 
statesman. Mr. Gladstone is now in his eighty-third year, 
yet it has been remarked by all who know him that during 
the last six months he has shown greater energy and 
resource than at any time since 1886. The speech at the 
Memorial Hall was full of fire and argumentative dexterity, 
and it illustrated in a signal way Mr. Gladstone's capacity 
for grasping the chief issues of a great controversy, and 
marshalling them within the limits of a single address. 


THE NEW PIER AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

A new passenger and promenade pier at Southampton, con- 
structed by the Harbour Board, on the site of the former 
toyal Victoria Pier, was opened on Thursday, June 2, by the 
Duke of Connaught. His Royal Highness was received by the 
chairman, Alderman John Miller, and other Commissioners of 
the Board, who presented an address and handed him a gold 
key to open the entrance gate. A gold watch was presented 
to Mr. W. Bone, chairman of the executive committee, who 
had superintended the erection of the pier. In the evening 
there was a display of fireworks, with music, on the pier, and 
a banquet at the Victoria Rooms. 


RECENT FIGHTING IN WEST AFRICA. 
A military expedition from Sierra Leone, under command of 
Colonel Ellis, of the Ist West India (negro) Regiment, was 
sent northward up the coast to the Gambia, towards the end 
of April, ascended that river, landed at Sankria Creek, and 
marched to Toniataba, a fortified native town, where the 
hostile chief, Fodi Kabba, with a confederation of tribes under 
Mohammedan influence, having its centre at ‘lambi, the Futa 
Jallon capital, had inter- 
cepted trade with the 
interior, and committed de- 
predations on the frontier. 

The British 
having been conveyed up 
the Gambia by the Sparrow 
gunboat and the Alecto, 
landed at Sankriaon April 28, 
consisting of three hundred 


expedition, 


men, with eleven officers, of 
the Ist West India Regiment, 
with three field guns and a 
rocket tube, and a naval 
brigade of sixty men from 
I1.M.S. Racer and H.M.S. 
Sparrow. Another force 
composed of Frontier Police 
and Sierra Leone Volunteers 
had the direc- 
tion of Tambi. The native 
town at Sankria, on the 
Gambia, had been abandoned 
walls 


marched in 


by the enemy; its 
were battered down, 
and the troops advanced to 


Toniataba, where a formid- 


soon 


able garrison, with musketry, 
offered strenuous resistance. 


The soldiers of the West 
India Regiment, forming 


two companies, one led by 
Captain A. S. Roberts, the 
other by Lieutenant John- 
stone, extended in skirmish- 
ing order, approaching the 
fort on the east and on the north side; while the Naval 
Brigade, with the guns and rockets, commanded by Lieutenant 
Boileau, R.E., and Captain Lewis, A.S.C., got within two 
hundred yards of the walls, and plied the artillery, speedily 
making a breach and setting fire to the houses. The enemy 
then gathered in the stockades, under cover, and kept up 
a sharp fire with muskets and rifles. At the same time the 
British troops were attacked by a large body of men from the 
neighbouring village of Giffon. Captain Roberts was killed 
by a rifle-bullet ; Captain Christie and eight men on our side 
were wounded, But the steady conduct of the troops, aided 
by the field-guns, maintained their attack, driving away those 
who had come from outside. The stockade was gallantly 
stormed by a party under Lieutenant Johnstone, and its 
defenders fled, losing half their number. Among the dead 
was found the body of Suliman Santa, a powerful Mohammedan 
About 120 women and children were rescued from the 
burning houses. Toniataba and Giffon were destroyed. The 
expedition returned to Sierra Leone. Meantime, Colonel Scott 
had conducted, in an inland direction, the operations of the 
and Volunteers. Of these we give an 


leader. 


Frontier Police 


Illustration. 


TRAVELLERS’ SHELTER, CHIN FRONTIER. 
In the jungle, forest, and hill-country on the north-west border 
of Upper Burmah, still liable to the incursions of the predatory 
Chin tribes and their Looshai neighbours, whose final subjuga- 
tion is scarcely yet secured by the activity of British officers, 
travelling is, for poor folk without escort, servants, and luggage 
and safe conveyance for it, attended with hardships and perils 
unknown in settled and civilised lands. Some village com- 
munities, however, probably inspired by the charitable precepts 
of the Buddhist religion, have erected resting-places, provided 
with pots of drinking-water, for the benefit of humble way- 
farers chancing to pass along the road. Such accommodation 
is shown in one of our “ Burmese Sketches,” or rather photo- 
graphs, taken by Surgeon A. G. E. Newland, who has furnished 
many illustrations of scenes in that country. 
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outer casing masonry of the north and south transepts 
was succumbing to the unequal weight ; the entire nave 
required underpinning ; the west front needed repair ; 
and the Benedictine choir had to be re-arranged, not 
to mention the necessity for redecorating the entire 
edifice. The late Bishop of Peterborough restored the 
gateway leading from the Episcopal Palace, originally 
built by Abbot Godfray, of Crowland, above which 
is the Knights’ Chamber, where the funeral party dined 
after the burial of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Peterborough Cathedral isa familiar sight to tra- 
vellers by the Great Northern Railway, and is one of the 
most interesting ecclesiastical structures in England. 
Its early history as an abbey seems to take us back to 
the days of Hereward the Wake, of Edgar (who christ- 
ened the town or burgh), of the Danes, if not of the 
original foundation of Medeshamsted. ‘The existing edi- 
fice is partly Norman and partly Early English, but is 
said to possess indications of at least eight different 
periods of construction. It consists of a porch, two 
western towers with spires, each with an eastern chapel, 
a nave of eleven bays with aisles, a transept of 
three bays, with three chapels in the east of each 
wing, a central tower with lantern, a choir of four 
bays with aisles and with apsidal termination, and a 
Lady Chapel. The magnificent western front is pure 
Early English, consisting of three arcades, the lower 
with three doors, the upper with three light windows, 
recessed behind lofty pointed arches. The west towers 
on either flank of the front are arcaded from the base 
tier to the parapet. The interior of the cathedral is 
peculiarly attractive to students of architecture, by 
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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


The ceremony of dedication of the newly restored portions of 





— a were removed to Westminster Abbey in 
u“ When Vepthnge = ee -* 1612, twenty-five years after her execu- 
tion at Fotheringay Castle. The place 
of their temporary interment is marked 
by a black marble slab, near the south 
door of the choir, in Peterborough 
Cathedral. Here also Chambers, the 
last Abbot and first Bishop, was buried. 


Peterborough Cathedral is an event upon which we may con- 
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MR. GLADSTONE 
local problems; and 


AT THE 
“T believe that in solving the Imperial problem you will likewise find that you will solve your 
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by solving the local problems you will confer upon London an eminence and 
a glory to which, great as she is, she never yet has attained; and you will exhibit her before 


FARRINGDON STREET. 
mankind in this great 


province of municipal government 
the leader of the world.” 


so intimately associated with the 
well-being and the power of man—you will exhibit the city which you love as the pattern and 
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PERSONAL. 


Next to Roumania and Servia in geographical position, and 
in political importance as a factor in the problem of self- 
government, 
with ultimate 
independence, 
for the differ- 
ent Christian 
races of people 
formerly sub- 
ject to Turkish 
rule in Eastern 
Europe, is Bul- 
garia, whose 
reigning 
Prince, Fer- 
dinand, a 
Saxon Duke, 
has come to 
England as a 
visitor, sure of 
a friendly wel- 
come. His 
Highness, 
born in Feb- 
ruary 1861, 
youngest son 
of the late 
Prince Augus- 
tus of Saxe- 
Coburg and 
of Princesss Clémentine of Orleans, daughter of the French 
King Louis Philippe, was elected by the Bulgarian National 
Assembly, in 1887, to succeed Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg. who had abdicated; he was further appointed 
Governor of Eastern Roumelia, which he rules as a 
country annexed to the Principality of Bulgaria, having 
altogether over three millions of subjects. This arrange- 
ment has not yet been completely ratified by the 
Turkish Empire, which regards Bulgaria and Eastern 
Ronmelia as tributary States, nor has the election of Prince 
Ferdinand been formally confirmed by the Powers of Europe 
in accordance with the Berlin Treaty of 1878. But it is hoped 
l effect will given to the wishes of the 
yulation, and that Prince Ferdinand’s reign will be as long 
prosperous as it seems acceptable. 

As I see the Zl/ustrated London News is celebrating its 
Jubilee,” writes Major-General Lord William Seymoar, “ the 
following incident may perhaps be of interest. During what 
was called the Trent Affair, now thirty years ago, when troops 
were conveyed by stages through the then wild district 
between New Brunswick and the St. Lawrence, I met the French 
parish priest of one of those backwood settlements, and he 
appeared so remarkably cognisant of all that was going on in 
Europe that I asked him how his information was acquired. He 
replied that for many years he and his parishioners (all French 
Canadians) had taken in the Z/lwstrated London News, which 


PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, 


soon be 


he said, through its summary of news, enabled that distant 
village to be perfectly aequainted with all that was going on 


in Europe, and greatly assisted him, he added, to stimulate the 
loyalty of the inhabitants towards the British Crown. His 
name was Prioulx, and, as he was by no means an old man 
} it would be interesting to know whether the worthy 
lnatrated London News.’ 
Giovanni Verga, whose “ Jeli the Herdsman,” translated by 
Miss Helen Zimmern, we are pubiishing in this number, has 
described as “unquestionably the most original and 
erful of living Italian novelists.” He was born at Catania, 
sily,and it is in his portraits of the peasantry of his 
native land that he excels. Of late years he has resided at 
Milan. His best-known stories are “I Malavoglia” and 
* Maestro Don Gesualdo.” 


then 
} 


iest still takes in the J 


* He is a far greater man than he looks”—that is the too 
terse summary of Mr. Thomas Hardy by “Jehu Junior” in 
Vanity Fair (June 4), but Mr. Hardy looks munch more kindly 
and pleasant than he appears in “ Spy’s " amusing caricature in 
the same issue. 

The famous harpist, Madame Paulina da Veiga, made her 
first appearance in England at a recital which she gave at 
St. James's Hall on June 7, and received the hearty welcome 
lue toan artist of the first order. This lady’s Continental 
reputation is very great indeed, and it seems odd that she has 
not visited us before. She studied under the renowned harpist 
and composer, Félix Godefroid. to whose long and patient 
studies are due many of the new effects with which his 
instrument became gradually enriched fowards the middle 
of the century. From the compositions of this able 
musician, Madame da Veiga made up the entire pro- 
gramme of her recital (with the exception of the vocal pieces 
sung by Senorita de Cardenas), and her skilful rendering of 
these seven or eight solos aroused unstinted admiration and 
applause. Her technique and command over gradations of 
tone are quite extraordinary, and ina less dull season than 
this the new harpist might easily be depended upon to create a 


sensation. 


The opening of Brockwell Park on June 6 by Lord Rose- 
bery was marred by a sad event in the death of Mr. Thomas 
Bristowe, the 
Conservative 
member for 
Norwood, and 
one of thechief 
promoters of 
the movement 
foropening the 
park to Lon- 
don. Mr. Bris- 
towe was talk- 
ing with Dr. 
Verdon, iis 
Liberal oppo- 
nent in Nor- 
wood, only five 
minutes 
the fatal 
seizure, and 
had smilingly 
offered to let 
him his Nor- 
wood house, 
which he was 
vacating for a 
short country 
trip. Dr. Ver- 
don declined 
Mr. Bristowe 

the heart, 
very white, 

heat. Five 


efore 


Tue LATE Mr. T. L. Bristowe, M.P. 

take the seat. 
the region of 

that he looked 


out of the 


offered to 

pains in 
seeing 

retire 


the honse, but 
complained of 
and Dr. Verdon, 
recommended him to 
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minutes later he was summoned to attend his friend and 
opponent, who died in three-quarters of an hour, in spite of all 
efforts to revive him. Mr. Bristowe was a member of the 
Stock Exchange. He was born in Camberwell, and was in his 
sixtieth year. For some time he acted as a captain in the 
Ist Surrey Rifle Volunteers, and he possessed wide social 
interests. He was elected for Norwood in 1885 by a majority 
of 933 over Mr. P. W. Clayden, which he increased in 1886, 
when his opponent was Mr. Oscar Browning. He was a 
popular and very public-spirited member and public man. 


Mr. John Hutton has practically been selected by the Pro- 
gressives as Lord Rosebery’s successor in the chair of the 
London County Council. ‘The choice is, from the point of 
view of municipal reformers, a good one. Mr. Hutton, who, 
by-the-way, is proprietor of the “A BC Railway Guide” and 
who formerly owned the Weekly 7imes, has made a most 
excellent Vice-Chairman—firm, temperate, and with a wide 
knowledge of County Council business. His best work on the 
old Council was as Chairman of the Building Acts Committee, 
which has had before it a vast quantity of extremely intricate 
business. Mr. Hutton has a good presence, suave manners, and 
is an excellent type of the prosperous London citizen, with a 
touch of genuine statesmanship. Ie has greatly impressed 
the Council since his election to the Vice-Chairmanship, and his 
promotion to the higher position, which Lord Rosebery will 
vacate, was welcomed on all sides. Lord Carrington had 
been suggested as a possible successor to Lord Rosebery, 
but he declined the nomination, and held himself modestly 
back. The new Vice-Chairman is Mr. Alfred Hoare, who 
is a Liberal Unionist, and represents the more moderate 
type of Progressives. He is an authority on finance, 
a man of genial temper and pleasing manners, and will 
strengthen the body with which he is now conspicuously 
associated. He is an alderman of the Council, having just 
suffered defeat in his old constituency at Holborn. 

Mr. W. P. Treloar, the new Alderman for Farringdon Ward, 
is a good representive of the successful man of business who 

joins the occu- 
pations of 
travel, author- 
ship, and an 
active interest 
in City affairs. 
Mr. Treloar 
took a leading 
part in the im- 
provement of 
Ludgate Hill. 
Mr. Treloar 
has not only 
established a 
large business 
in Ludgate 
Hill, buat he 
has written a 
little book on 
the locality. 
IIe has also 
written a, book 
entitled “A 
Cruise to the 
North Cape,” 
so that if, as 
is probable, he 
succeeds to the 


Mr. W. P. TREL®AR. 
mayoralty, he will be the latest of a fairly long line of 
literary Lord Mayors. Mr. Treloar has also written on the 
cocoanut-tree, to which he owes the wealth associated with his 
famous matting. 

The marriage of Mr. Barry Pain, the author of “In a 
Canadian Canoe,” to Miss Amelia Lehmann, daughter of the 

well - known 
portrait 
painter, took 
place onJune2 
at Emmanuel 
Church,North- 
wick Terrace, 
amid the con- 
gratulationsof 
many friends 
who evidently 
regarded the 
bridegroom as 
the happy pos- 
sessor of a 
prize better 
than all the 
rewards of 
authorship. 
Mr. Pain, by- 
the-way, has 
just published 
his second 
volume of col- 
lected pieces, 
entitled 
“Stories and 
Interludes,” 
and there is much in it, as, indeed, in his earlier one, to 
indicate that even should the writer be pronounced a failure 
as a humorist—as he has already been, far too hastily, by the 
severely critical—there is considerable prospect of success on 
the side of the pathetic and the tragi-comical. Or it is just 
possible that he may write the “Tom Brown's School Days” 
of the end of the century, for the little sketch of school-life 
in the current number of the Jd/er—* The Kindness of the 
Celestial "—is a gem in its way. 

The Earl of Bradford, whose horse, Sir Hugo, starting 
at the outside price of forty to one, gained for him the 
Blue Riband of the Turf, the historic Derby Stakes, is one of 
the oldest members of the Jockey Club and one of the most 
respected patrons of the Turf. For more than half a century 
Lord Bradford has been intimately connected with racing, and 
no man living can havea wider knowledge of events connected 
with the classic races during that period. ‘Two well-known 
figures in the history of the Turf—the “ magnificent” Earl of 
Chesterfield, and Colonel Anson, better known as “The Black 
Colonel,” the owner of Attila and other first-rate horses, were 
brothers-in-law of Lord Bradford, and the still living Colonel 
Henry Forester occupies the same relation tohim. Though 
Lord Bradford has been fairly successful during his long and 
honourable career, he has never Lefore won a Derby, though 
his horse Quicklime ran second to Shotover in 1882. The Earl, 
who is the representative of an ancient Shropshire family, 
is just seventy-three, and has held the positions of Lord 
Chamberlain and Master of the Ilorse. 

Baron Maurice de Hirsch, whose filly, La Fléche, ran 
second to Lord Bradford's Sir Hugo, but secured for him the 
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Oaks, presents a striking contrast to the “noble owner” of the 
Derby winner. Baron de Hirsch has been but a short time 
-onnected with the Turf, and, if rumour is to be believed, has 
but little enthusiasm for sport. He is many years younger 
than the venerable English sportsman, is of Hebrew birth, and 
is the owner, not of a modest English fortune, but of 
enormous wealth, much of which is given in charity. 
The Baron had the misfortune to lose his only son, a most 
promising young man, a few years ago. 


Mr. W. L. Thomas has contributed to the Daily Graphic 
a plea for a pictorial record of the history of the City of 
London, and he instances some of the more dramatic events 
that have occurred in London during the last four or five 
centuries. Mr. Thomas suggests that the City Companies 
might render great service to such an_ undertaking, 
and certainly there are few objects of their liberality 
which are more likely to ensure for them a permanent monu- 
ment. The City Companies have done more for education than 
their critics are disposed to give them credit for, and in 
Mr. Thomas's proposal they have an opportunity of identify- 
ing their own repute with an artistic record of exceptional 
value. 

An attempt is being made under the auspices of the 
Association of Foreign Journalists to create a kind of bene- 
volent fund for artists, and with this end in view a concert 
was announced to take place at the Royal Albert Hall on 
June 10, in which Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Madame Albani, 
Mdlle. Sigrid Arnoldson, and Messrs. Van Dyck, Lassalle, 
Edouard de Reszke, Barton McGuckin, Wilbur Gunn, Eugéne 
Oudin, Maurel, and Beerbohm Tree were to take part. 


The Dean of Lichfield’s retirement cannot excite surprise. 
Dr. Edward Bickersteth, who graduated at Cambridge as long 
ago as 1836, belongs te a family which has written its name 
large in the records of the Church of England for the nine- 
teenth century, for he comes of the same stock as the late 
Robert Bickersteth, the last Bishop of Ripon; E. H. Bicker- 
steth, the present Bishop of Exeter ; and Edward Bickersteth, 
second Bishop of the Anglican Church in Japan. Rumour, 
indeed, has it that the Dean of Lichfield was himself twice 
intended for the episcopal bench, but that the plethora 
of distinguished Bickersteths created a mistake which on 
each occasion carried the invitation to the wrong man. Dean 
Bickersteth’s name appears in the Mathematical Tripos of 1836, 
Colenso's year, the list including the names of three men who 
were to be bishops—Colenso, second wrangler ; Campbell, the 
recently retired Bishop of Bangor; and Cotton, afterward 
sishop of Calcutta. ‘The Dean's earlier clerical experiences 
were in rural districts. He was made Vicar of Aylesbury and 
Archdeacon of Buckingham in 1853, and after that came to be 
more generally known. Oxford and Cambridge both made him 
a Select Preacher. He was for some years Prolocutor of the 
Lower House of Canterbury Convocation ; and he was one of 
the fast-dwindling company of the New Testament Revisers. 
The Dean has cared lovingly for Lichfield Cathedral, but 
ill health has at last compelled him to resign the office, to 
which he was appointed in 1875. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to E. Ublenhuth, of Coburg, for our portrait 
of Princess Marie of Edinburgh; to Koller, of Budapest, for 
that of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria; to Harry Walter, of 
$43, West Strand, for that of Mr. Treloar; to Elliot and Fry, 
of Baker Street. for that of Mr. Barry Pain; and to Mr. 
Mandy, of Bucharest, for that of Prince Ferdinand of 
Roumania. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
The Queen on Saturday, June 4, paid her first visit this season 
to Braemar, A change of horses from Macnab’s Fife Arms, 
was made near MarCastle, from which the journey was extended 
on the Deeside to Mar Lodge. Her Majesty was accompanied 
by Princess Leiningen and Lady Ampthill. 


Divine service was conducted on Sunday morning, June 5, 
at Balmoral Castle by the Rev. A. Campbell, minister of 
Crathie and domestic chaplain to her Majesty, in the presence 
of the Queen, the royal famiiy, and the royal household. 


The Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, attended by 
Sir Francis Knollys, arrived in London on June 7, from attend. 
ing the golden wedding celebrations of the King and Queen 
of Denmark at Copenhagen. They crossed the Channel in 
the special steamer Calais-Douvres, and were received at 
Dover by Lord William Seymour, commanding the dis- 
trict, and by Sir Myles Fenton, the general manager of the 
South-Eastern Railway, who took charge of the special train 
conveying them to London, Charing Cross being reached at 
6.40, The platform was carpeted with crimson cloth. Behind 
the barriers aud outside the station yard large crowds had 
assembled, who saluted the Prince and his son as they drove 
to Marlborough Ilouse, 

The betrothal of Princess Marie of Edinburgh to Prince 
Ferdinand of Roumania is likely to -be overshadowed in 
public interest by the announcement which is expected every 
day with regard to the Duke of York. It is the first duty of 
Prince George to be married as soon as possible, and 
there is very little doubt that his bride will be Princess 
May of ‘Teck. 

Whitsuntide brought a lull in the political turmoil, 
and the Ifouse of Commons took a brief holiday after 
extinguishing the Welsh obstruction of the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Bill. It is one of the incidental humours of the 
sitnation that Mr. Samuel Evans has been received in 
Wales as if he were the hero of some achievement which 
is written in the largest capitals on the roll of destiny. 
Though we are within three weeks of the Dissolution 
the preparations for the great struggle are still some- 
what backward. There are a good many constituencies 
in Great Britain still to be provided with candidates, 
and the electioneering managers on both sides are over- 
whelmed with work, 

The business of speech-making flagged a little after 
Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto to the London electorate, but 
it has been vigorously resumed by Mr. Chamberlain. 
The Liberal Unionist leader in the House of Commons 
enforced once more his favourite proposition that the 
Opposition programme of reform is unreal, because it 
is subordinate to Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy. ‘This 
argument is repeated so often that it is manifestly 
regarded as a trump card by the Unionists, though it 
may act as a stimulus-to the other party. Mr. Cham- 
berlain does not sufficiently appreciate the probability 
that his iteration of the unreality of the Liberal pro- 
gramme may excite a suspicion in the electoral mind 
that it is a good deal more substantial than he cares to 
acknowledge. 

The situation in Ireland is curious. The Unionists 
have made up their minds to contest every Nationalist 
seat, though, except in a few constituencies in Ulster, 
they have not the ghost of a chance, even against a 
divided Irish party. It is probable that the Home 
Rulers will lose ground in Ulster in consequence of 
their differences. ‘There has been much talk of a truce, 
but neither side is disposed to accept the terms of the 
other. Mr. Redmond and his friends demand that they 
shall be left in possession of their seats, and Mr. Dillon 
insis‘s that a Board of Arbitration shall examine the 
canvass of every constituency and award it to the 
Nationalists or the Parnellites. As this procedure would 
certainly reduce the Parnellite strength very consider- 
ably, there is not likely to be any armistice, though 
the situation in Ireland fluctuates more than the climate, 
and it is impossible to say that an entirely unexpected 
phase may not present itself before these lines are before 
the reader. 

Sir Henry James has received a gratifying testi- 
monial from the textile operatives of Lancashire in 
recognition of his services in the extension of the 
Factory Acts. In reply to an address, Sir Ienry 
pointed out the need of a more efficient inspection of 
factories and workshops. It has been objected to this 
that it makes the men dependent on the Government, 
though why the Government which has passed laws to 
provide for proper sanitation in factories should not 
appoint enough inspectors to see that the laws are 
obeyed is not explained by the advocates of Jaisscr 
faire. ‘The trade unions have enough to do in securing 
fair wages without meddling with work which belongs 
to the administration of the law. 


‘The Committee appointed to inquire into the hours 
of labour on railways have madea strong report. They 
find that on some lines the men are systematically over- 
worked, and they recommend Parliament to insist on a 
statutory hour-table. Signalmen, for example, ought 
not to work more than eight hours aday, and ten should 
be the maximum for officials in constant employment, 
It is fair to say that for the evils dealt with by the 
Committee the responsibility rests chiefly on the minor rail- 
way companies. The strike on a Scotch railway, not long ago, 
revealed a scandalons maladministration. This ought to be 
put down by Parliament with a determined band, and one of 
the earliest duties of the Government in the new House of 
Commons will be to give effect to the report of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Justice North gave judgment in favour of the 7imes 
in the action brought by that journal against the St. James's 
Gazette for infringement of copyright. ‘The most interesting 
part of the judgment related to the alleged copyright in news. 
On this Mr. Justice North appears to have decided, for con- 
flicting constructions are put upon his words, that not the 
news of a public event, but the form in which it is cast, is the 
property of the journal which publishes it. Judging from 
the attitude of the principal newspapers it is not likely that 
the action of the Zimcs will be followed by any rigorous 
enforcement of copyright in telegrams, though the judicious 
use of the pen in lieu of the scissors may be cultivated with 
advantage. 


A singular point has been discussed by the London School 
Board. It was alleged that an inspector had been requested to 
expunge from his report a complaint that children were 
taught to regard eternal punishment as the chief guarantee of 
virtne. It turned out that the inspector had been allowed 


to express his opinion with perfect freedom, but it did not 
appear that this had carried any weight with the committee 
to which 


it was addressed. As so much is said about the 
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supposed godlessness of education in Board schools, it will be 
news to many people that controversial theology is instilled 
into the children whose schooling is paid for by the State. 


It is commonly supposed that prize-fights are illegal. But 
when they are called glove-fights, and take place in a sporting 
club presided over by a peer who requests the reporters not to 
publish the names of the company, they are not stopped by 
the police. A fight of this kind between Jackson and Slavin 
was described at great length in the papers which give pro- 
minence to this class of entertainment. The victor pounded 
the vanquished till the latter was overcome by sheer loss of 
blood, aud the spectators were loud in their admiration of Mr. 
Slavin’s plucky endurance of his punishment. And the Home 
Secretary rejoiced in the most ingenuons ignorance of the whole 
business, though he knows very well that a fight between two 
working-men for money in a field would be stopped by the 
police. ‘The fault, however, lies, as usual, with the law, which 
professes to see a distinction between a prize-fight and a com- 
bat with gloves in which one of the gladiators who furnish 
amusement to anonymous sportsmen is knocked senseless, 

The Theatres Committee has reported in favour of legalising 
what are called dramatic “sketches” in music-halls. ‘These, 
it is suggested. should be limited to forty minutes and six 
performers. ‘hey must be separated by at least half an 
hour's interval, and must have no connection with one 
another. ‘Thus, a two or three-act play is forbidden to the 
music-hall stage. Such a regulation would be rather futile, 
for the music-hall public do not want plays ; but the theatrical 
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managers are comforted, though whether the report will be 


acted on by the new Parliament is quite hypothetical. 


The English memorial to James Russell Lowell is to take 
the form of a stained-glass window in the Chapter-house of 
Westminster. ‘This is a worthy tribute to a writer who 
belonged as much to England as to his native country. It is 
noteworthy, by-the-way, that the Abbey is now so crowded 
with monuments that, according to high authority, only 
space enough remains to receive memorials of the two fore- 
most of living Englishmen—Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tennyson. 
May we be years older before that space is filled ! 


One of the famons landmarks of London is in course of 
demolition. ‘This is Her Majesty's Theatre, in the Haymarket, 
the third theatre which has occupied the site since 1704. As 
unbroken misfortune has been the lot of every manager of 
Her Majesty's, its disappearance is not lamented. 


The strike of the Durham Colliery men has terminated, 
through the mediation of the Bishop of Durham, by the 
acceptance of a reduction of 10 per cent. in the rate of wages ; 
but the stoppage of work has, in many collieries, had the 
disastrous effect of letting some of the pits become filled with 
water, and it is estimated that this will deprive 20,000 men of 
employment during the next twelvemonth. At least one- 
third of those at the Castle Eden Colliery will not be 
re-engaged. 

The singular case of an official receiver, Mr. C. J. Stewart, 
appointed under an order of liquidation and winding-up of a 
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limited liability company, being sued for a libel on the 

promoter and managing director of that company, was tried 

on Thursday, June 2, by Mr. Justice Mathew and a special jury. 

This company was the “ Anglo-Austrian Printing and Publish- 

ing Union,” one of several companies, including the “ Hansard 

Publishing Union,” originated by Mr. Horatio Bottomley 

within the past three years, and of which Sir Henry Isaacs, 

formerly Lord Mayor, was also a director. Its nominal capital 
was three-quarters of a million sterling ; the amount subscribed 
was £94,000, of which the sum of £88,500 was entrusted to 

Mr. Bottomley for the purchase of certain “ businesses” 

in Vienna. The jury found a verdict for the defendant 

without hesitation. 

The President of the French Republic, on Sunday. June 5, 
with M. Loubet, the Prime Minister, and other Ministers. 
arrived at Naney, and took part in the festivitics of the 
congress of students’ gymnastic clubs. On his journey, at 
Bar-le-Duc, he was met by the Bishop of Verdun with an 
address of enthusiastic loyalty. ‘There was a review of the 
troops at Nancy. The town was thronged with a hundred 
thousand holiday visitors. ‘The Bishop of Nancy, at the head 
of his clergy, expressed to M. Carnot their patriotic desire for 
“the union of all Frenchmen in justice and liberty,” and their 
respect for the civil authority. Four hundred mayors of the 
district waited on the President. ‘The Grand Duke Constantine 
of Russia paid him a private visit. M. Carnot returned by 
Lunéville and Toul to Paris. 

The German Emperor Wilhelm, on Monday evening, June 6, 
arrived at Kiel, his Baltic naval port, and went on 
board his yacht the Hohenzollern, to meet the Emperor 
of Russia, who left Copenhagen the same evening in the 
Polar Star, the Russian Imperial yacht, for Kiel. Their 
Imperial Majesties next day exchanged visits on board 
these vessels, then landed, rested at the Schloss, inspected 
the German flagship Baden, and went to Holtenau to 
view the works of the North Sea and Baltic ship canal. 
Their meeting was very cordial. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the coronation of 
the Austrian Emperor Francis Joseph and his Empress 
as King and Queen of Hungary in 1867 after the restor- 
ation of the political rights of the Hungarian Kingdom, 
was celebrated at Budapest, on June 6 and following 
days, with great national festivities. The Emperor- 
King, arriving from Vienna with the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, was received by Count Szapary, the Hun- 
garian Premier, Count Zichy., and other Ministers, the 
Magyar nobles, the Archbishop, and the civic Burgo- 
master. His Majesty passed through the city with a 
splendid procession, received loyal deputations and 
addresses, attended a gala performance at the theatre, 
and was entertained at a grand banquet. 


The newly elected member of the French Academy 
is M. Ernest Lavisse, formerly Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Nancy, but now holding a similar post in 
Paris. His recent literary works, treatises on modern 
European history, especially that of Prussia and 
Germany, are deservedly esteemed. 


In the United States of America the rival party 
preparations, Republican and Democratic, for the ap- 
proaching Presidential election occupy much attention. 
The Republican Convention at Minneapolis, in Nebraska, 
was opened on June 7. Mr. Blaine has resigned the 
Secretaryship of State, to become a candidate in oppo- 
sition to President Harrison. ‘The Democratic candidate 
will be either Mr. Cleveland, a former President, or Mr. 
Hill, of New York. 

A terrible disaster, by flood and fire, took place at 
Oil City, near Titusville, in Pennsylvania, on June 5, 
caused by a sudden storm ; the rain filling all the lower 
part of the town with deep torrents of water, and the 
lightning, at the same time, igniting factories and 
warehouses of oil. The loss of life is great, and the 
town is half destroyed. 

The King of Roumania has received congratulations 
at Bucharest on the betrothal of the Crown Prince 
Ferdinand to the English Princess Marie of Edin- 
burgh. 

The Bulgarians are pleased by the decision of the 
Sultan to grant a concession for a railway from Dede- 
gatch, on the Maritza, through Southern Macedonia, to 
the commercial seaport of Salonica, which will therehy 
be connected not only with Constantinople, but with 
Eastern Roumelia, strengthening Bulgarian interests 
against those of Servia and the Greeks, 


The Portuguese Government has resolved, in con- 
sideration of its financial difficulties, not to ratify the 
convention with the bondholders, or to contract the 
proposed loan ; and to pay only one-third of the interest 
now due for the last two half-years. 


In South America, the Brazilian Government has 
gained some successes in the revolted province of 
Matto Grosso, capturing two gun-boats on the Para- 
guay River. The civil war in Venezuela continues, 
und a decisive battle is expected to take place at 
Merida ; but Caracas, the capital, is still threatened 
with attack, 

It would be rash to express any opinion concerning 
the bitter complaints of the French Catholic mission- 
aries in Uganda, Lake Victoria Nyanza, which have become the 
subject of diplomatic remonstrances, of debates in the Paris 
Chamber of Deputies, and of indignant writings in the French 
and German press. ‘The British East Africa Company, whose 
oflicers, Captain Lugard and Captain Williams, are accused of 
unjust acts and ill-treatment of the Catholic missionaries 


and their native converts, is not yet in possession of 
authentic reports. Captain Lugard’s latest despatch is 
dated Aug. 13, 1891, and the latest letters from the Rev. 


G. K. Baskerville, Mr. J. Roscoe, and Mr. G. L. Pilkington, 
to the Church Missionary Society, were written early 
in December: they show that the native chiefs profess- 
ing to be Roman Catholic Christians had then begun to evict 
from their lands many of the people who were called Protestant 
Christians, and that the resistance of the latter was likely to 
cause a civil war. Letters from Father Guillermann, written 
at Kampala, a British fort, on Jan. 21 and Feb. 2, and addressed 
to Bishop Hirth, the head of the Roman Catholic mission in 
Bukoba (German territory), describe the conflict between the 
native factions, carried on in boats and on several islands of 
the Lake, off the shores of Uganda, and state that Captain 
Williams aided the Protestant faction with volleys of bullets 
from his Maxim gun. Numbers of fugitive women and 
children, it is said, were killed by the savages on the island of 


Sesse; others were captured and held as slaves by the 
chiefs of the victorions party. The Catholic missionaries 
expelled from Uganda, or driven into the British fort, 


were twelve Frenchmen, two Germans, two Belgians. and 
one Dutchman, with sixty native servants or followers.—X. 
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THE 
HURRICANE 
IN 
MAURITIUS. 
We have received a 
spegial- edition and 
supplements of the 
Merchants" and 
Plante rg Gazette, 
published at Port 
Louis, Mauritius, on 
May 11 and: May. 12, 
with photographs 
showing the havoc 
caused in that town 
by the tremendous 
hurricane on 
April 29, one of the 
greatest disasters of 
its kind ever known. 
Harricanes there 
have- usually. com- 
menced with a 
south-easterly wind. 
Upon this occasion, 
at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon, the 
wind. .blew from 
north-east - by - east, 
at the rate-of fifty- 
two miles an hour 
in the squalls; the 
barometer was then 
at 29338, having 
fallen during the 
last twenty - four 
hours, but, it was 
not expected that 
the . velocity of 
the wind wonld 
exceed fifty - six 
miles an hour. It 
is now conjectured, 
however, that the 
particular hurricane 
which actually 
struck Mauritius 
was of small extent 
in space and dura- 
tion, so as to be 
called “a local at- 
mospheric disturb- 
ance,” but it was of 
terrible force; the 
winds velocity rose 


at noon to 68 miles 
an hour; at one in 
the afternoon it was 
965; then it de- 
clined to 56: rose 


again to 68 at three 
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o'clock ; and at four 
o'clock, having gone 
round to west-south- 
west, its rate 
amounted to 112 
miles an hour— 
some say 121—when 
the houses in Port 
Louis, churches, 
and public build- 
ings fell with a 
dreadful crash; hun- 
dreds of people were 
killed, and a confla- 
gration arose from 
the ruins, amid 
which, it is said, 
many of the wound- 
ed were burnt to 
death. An hour later, 
the wind’s force had 
declined to eighty- 
two miles an hour, 
and in the evening 
it became mild and 
gentle. The state of 
the town was such 
as can hardly be de- 
scribed with exact 
topographical 
knowledge; it is 
said, “from the slope 
of the Signal Moun- 
tain up tothe Champ 
de Mars, it was a 
heap of ruins,” all 
the western part of 
Port Louis was com- 
pletely destroyed, 
and the suburbs of 
Rose Hill, Beau 
Bassin, and Quatre 
Bornes suffered as 
well as the town. 
Most of the shipping 
in the harbour was 
driven aground and 
damaged. The hur- 
ricane crossed the 
island, ravaging the 
plantations, and 
wrecking several 
sugar - mills. The 
total loss of lives is 
reckoned at 1500; 
there are 2000 or 3000 
persons wounded, 
and 25,000 homeless 
or destitute needing 
relief. We commend 
the Mansion-House 
Fand, 
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when 
he first 
made 
the ac- 
quaint - 
ance of 
Don 
Alfonso 
t hoe 
gentle - 
man. 
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sosmall 
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head 
scarcely 
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Bianca 
that 
carried 
t h-e 
crack- 
ed bell 
of the 
‘ drove. 
You might have seen him at any time, now here, now there, 
on the hills or in the plain, wherever his beasts chanced to be 
pasturing, either standing stock still on a hillock or squatting 
on some big stone. As long as his friend Alfonso was in the 
country, he went to find Jeli every single day that the 
Almighty caused to dawn on Tebidi, and they divided between 
them his bit of chocolate, the herdsboy’s barley-bread, and 
the fruit they jointly robbed from their neighbours. 

At first Jeli saluted the young gentleman as “ Excellenza,”’ 
for such is the custom in Sicily ; but when they had fraternised 
better they established a more solid and equal friendship. 

Jeli taught his comrade to climb even to the .crows’ nests 
on the tops of walnut-trees, which were high as the bell-tower 
of Licodia; to hit a flying bird with a stone, and ride the half- 
wild horses bare-backed. This they did by catching the mane 
of the nearest one as they galloped by, and springing on, 
regardless of the angry neighs of the untamed colt, or his 
desperate leaps. Ah! those grand gallops over the reaped 
plains, with their hair flying in the wind! those lovely April 
days when the breeze agitated the green grass like the waves 
of the sea, and the mares whinnied in the meadows ! those 
glorious summer noons when the whitened country lay silent 
under a sultry sky, and the field-crickets crackled amid the 
furrows as though the stubble were catching fire! those clear 
skies of winter above the naked branches of the almond-trees, 
which shivered in the north wind, while the rough frozen road 
rang beneath the hoofs of the horses, and the larks sang 
high in the blue skies! Ah! the exquisite dusk of the 
summer evenings that crept slowly, slowly up the hills like a 
veil of mist ; the sweet smell of the hay in which they buried 
their elbows ; the melancholy buzzing of the evening insects, 
and those two notes of Jeli’s whistle, always the same ‘‘ I-uh, 
i-uh, i-uh!’’ that made one think of distant things, such as 
the Féte of St. John, or a Christmas night, that make one 
glance upwards with moist eyes and fecl as though all the 
stars lighting up the heaven are raining down into one’s heart 
and drowning it. 

Jeli, however, did not suffer from this melancholy ; he sat 












on the bank, with his cheeks puffed out, entirely intent on” 


playing ‘‘I-uh, i-uh, i-uh!’’ Then, gathering his horses 
together by means of shouts and flying stones, he led them 
back to their stalls, beyond the ‘‘ Hill of the Cross.”’ 

Panting, he ascended the hillside across the valley, calling 
out now and then to his friend Alfonso, ‘‘ Call the dog, ohe! 
Call the dog!”’ or ‘‘Chuck a stone at the dark horse; he is 
aping the gentleman, taking his leisure, and plays with the 
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shrubs in the valley,”” or ‘‘ Mind you bring me one of ’gna 
Lia’s big needles to-morrow.”’ 

Jeli could do all kinds of needlework, and had a little 
bundle of rags in his pocket wherewith to patch his trousers 
and the elbows of his jacket when they needed it. He could 
also plait horse- 
hair, and with 
the clay of the 
valley he could 
clean his own 
woollen scarf, 
which he wore in 
cold weather. In 
fact, whether he 
were in the 
woods of Rese- 
cone or lost in 
the plains of 
Caltagirone, as 
long as he had 
his little bag 
slung across his 
shoulders, Jeli 
had need of no- 


thing more in 
the world. The 
’ona* Lia used 
to say, ‘* Look at 
Jeli the herds- 
man ! He has 
always been 
alone in the 


fields, just_as if 
he were the foal 
of one of his own 
horses; and 
that’s why he 
knows how to 
‘make the cross 
with both 
hands.’’’ (‘Sa 
farsi la croce con 
le due mani’’— 
proverb.) 
Although it is 


true that Jeli 
wanted nothing 


of anyone, yet 
everybody at the 
farm would will- 
ingly have done 
anything for him, 
for he was a use- 
ful lad, and there 
was always a 
need of his ser- 
vices somehow or 
other. The Sig- 
nora Lia baked 
his bread for 
pure love of her 
neighbour, and 
he returned the 
good office by 
making her 
pretty osier bas- 


kets for - eggs, 
cutting distaffs 


out of canes, or 
other 
things. 
must,’’ said ’gna 
Lia, ‘‘do as his 
beasts do, whi 
lick each other’s 
necks when 
needful.’’ 
Everybody at 
Tibidi knew the 
little fellow, who 
was almost in- 
visible among the 
tails of his horses 


*Short for Signora, 











One might say he had grown 


when they pastured in the plain. 
under their eyes, although nobody ever saw him, for he was 


always wandering here and there with his herds. ‘*‘ He had 
rained from the skies, and the carth had picked him up,’’ says 
the proverb, and it applies perfectly to those who have neither 





But Jeli did not move from the side of Stellace. 
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home nor parents. His mother had been in service at Vizzini, 
and. only saw him once a year, when he went with the colts to 
the fair on St. John’s Day. The day she died, they had come to 
call him on the Saturday night, and on Monday Jeli returned to 
his work, so that the peasant who had taken his place as 
herdsman did not even lose a day ; but the poor lad came back 
so disturbed that he sometimes let the foals run away over the 
cornfields. ‘‘Ohé! Jeli,’’ shouted Massaro* Agrippino, ‘‘ do 
you want a taste of the whip after your holiday, you young 
dog?”’ Jeli ran after the straying colts and stolidly sent 
them towards the hill, but he always saw his mother before his 
eyes, with her head wrapped in a white handkerchief, and 
silent—silent for ever. 

His father was a cow-driver at Ragoleti, beyond Licodia, 
‘*where one could reap the malaria,’’ as the neighbouring 
peasants said ; but in malarious countries the pastures are rich, 
and cows don’t catch the fever. Jeli, then, lived all the year 
round in the fields, either at Don Ferrante, or in the enclosure 
of the *‘commenda,”’ or in the valley of Jacitano; and the 
sportsmen or wayfarers who took short cuts saw him running 
here and there like a dog without an owner. He did not suffer, 
for he was used to live with the horses that paced leisurely 
before him, nibbling the clover, and with the birds that whirled 
in flights around him all the time the sun was slowly, slowly, 
making its day’s journey, till the shadows lengthened and then 
melted away. He had time to note the clouds piling up little 
by little into mountains and valleys; he knew the way the 
wind soughed when it was bringing a tempest, and the colour 
of the clouds that were laden with snow. Everything had its 
own aspect and significance, and there was always something 
to see and to hear every hour of the day. Then, towards sun- 
set, when the herdsboy sounded his elder-bark flute, the dark 
mare drew year, carelessly munching the clover, and stood to 
look at him with her great thoughtful eyes. 

The only spot he found dull was the desert plain of 
Passanitello, where there is neither tree nor shrub, and where 
in the hot months not even a bird flies across the sky. The 
horses gathered together with hanging heads, to make a little 
shade for each other, and in the long days of threshing time 





the great silent light poured down, always stifling and equal, 
for sixteen hours. 

However, where the pasture was abundant and the horses 
lingered willingly, the boy employed himself in other ways; 
he made little cane cages for crickets, carved wooden pipes, 
and wove rush baskets. With a few branches he could make a 
tent for himself when the north wind sent the long flights of 
ravens across the valleys, or when the cicale rattled their wings 
in the sun that burned the stubble. He made fires of dried 
twigs from the sumach-trees, roasted the acorns from the 
wood, and made believe he was eating roasted chestnuts ; he 
toasted the great slices of bread when they began to get 
mouldy; for when he was at Passanitello the roads were so 
bad that sometimes he passed a fortnight without seeing a 
living soul. 

Don Alfonso, who was kept in cotton wool by his parents, 
envied his friend Jeli all his belongings—the bread, the onions, 
the flask of wine, a neckerchief for cold days, the bundle of 
rags, the needle and thread, and the tin box with tinder and 
flint; he envied him alro the superb bay horse, that creature 
with a crest of hair on his forehead, that had such fierce eyes, 
and whose nostrils swelled like those of an angry bulldog 





* Equivalent to farmer or Lailiff. 


when anybody tried to mount him. However, he let Jeli ride 
him, and also whisper into his ears, which made Alfonso 
jealous, and he tried to listen to what he said. ‘‘ Let the 

any alone,’’ Jeli advised him; ‘‘ he is not vicious, but he does 
not know you.”’ 

After Scorda from Bucchiero had taken away the Calabrian 
mare that he bought at the fair on St. John’s Day, the 
orphaned black colt gave them no peace, and galloped: off up 
the mountain sides, with long melancholy whinnies, and his 
nostrils in the wind. Jeli ran after him, shouting at the top 
of his voice. The colt stopped to listen, with his neck out- 
stretched and restless ears, whisking his side with his tail. 
**Since they have taken away his mother he does not know 
what he does,’’ observed the herdsboy. ‘‘ It was the same with 
me when my mother died ; I could not see out of my eyes.” 

Then, when the colt began to sniff the clover and to take 
a few unwilling mouthfuls : ‘‘ See! little by little he begins to 
forget it. But even the colt will have to be sold. Horses 
are made to be sold, just as surely as lambs are born to go to 
the butcher, and clouds bring rain. Itis only the birds that 
have nothing to do but fly and sing all day.”’ 

Ideas did not come to Jeli in due sequence, one following 
another, for he so seldom had anyone to speak to that there 
was no hurry to bring them out and disentangle them from 
the bottom of his brain, whence he let them find their way out 
little by little, as the buds open in the sunlight onthe branches. 
Even the birds,’’ he added, ‘‘have to find their food, and 
when the snow is on the ground they die.’’ Then he thought 
for awhile, and said to Don Alfonso, ‘‘ You are like the birds, 
except that when winter comes you can stay by the fire and do 
nothing.”’ 

Don Alfonso, however, replied that even he had to go to 
school and learn. Then Jeli stared, and when the young 
gentleman began to read he was all ears. He regarded the 
book with a suspicious glance, listening with that slight 
blinking of the eyelids which indicates intensity of attention 
when seen in the animals which are nearest toman. He liked 
verses which caressed his ear with the harmony of an incom- 
prehensible song, and sometimes knitted his brows, pointing 


Jeli shrugged his shoulders, but continued to tie up the bit 
of paper very carefully in his bundle of odds and ends. 

He had known Mara from childhood ; their friendship had 
begun with a good fight, when they once met in the valley 
while gathering blackberries in the hedges, The girl, who 
knew how to hold her own, had seized Jeli by the neck like a 
thief. 

For a time they exchanged blows on the back, now on one 
art, now on the other, as the cooper hammers the hoops on 
1is barrels; but when they were tired of this they calmed 

down by degrees, still holding each other by the hair. 

‘*Who are you?’’ Mara demanded, and as Jeli, wild little 
savage as he was, did not tell her, she added—‘‘I am Mara, 
daughter of Massaro Agrippino, who is overseer of all there 
fields.”’ 

Jeli then ceased hostilities, and the little girl began to pick 
up her fallen blackberries, looking curiously now and then at 
her adversary from beneath her eyelids. ‘There are bigger 
blackberries than these up there, past the little bridge in the 
orchard hedge,’’ added the child, *‘ and the turkeys are eating 
them all.’’ 

Jeli, meanwhile, was stealthily moving away, and Mara, 
after having watched him as far as she could see, also turned 
her back and ran off towards home, 

But from that day they took to each other. Mara sat 
spinning thread on the parapet of the little bridge, and 
Jeli, step by step, drove his herds towards the sides of the 
hill of Bandito. At first he hovered around, looking at 
her suspiciously from afar; but, little by little, he came 
nearer, with the cautious air of a dog accustomed to the 
throwing of stones. When at length they found themselves 
together, they remained for long hours without opening their 
mouths. Jeli observed attentively the intricate knitting of 
the stocking which Mara’s mother had hung round her neck, 
and she watched him carve pretty zigzags on an almond stick. 

Then they went their ways without saying a word, and, 
as soon as she was in sight of home, the child began to run till 
her skirts flew high around her little red legs. 

When the cactus fruit was ripe, they stayed in the thickets 


Jeli taught his comrade to climb even to the crows’ nests on the 


tops of the walnut-trees. 


his chin, and it seemed that some great working was 

going on within him; then he nodded with a knowing 

smile and scratched his head. But when the young 

gentleman, by way of showing how much he knew, 
began to write, Jeli could have stayed watching him the whole 
daylong. All at once he let a suspicious glance escape him; 
he could not believe that the words he or Don Alfonso had 
said could be reproduced on paper, and then he finished with 
that knowing smile. 

Every new idea made him suspicious, and he seemed to 
scent at it with untamed diffidence just as his bay horse did. 
However, he never showed the least astonishment in the world ; 
if they had told him that in cities horses rode in carriages he 
would have remained impassible, with that mask of Oriental 
indifference which forms the dignity of the Sicilian peasant. 
He appeared to intrench himself in his ignorance as if it were 
the very power of poverty. Whenever he was worsted in an 
argument, he repeated, ‘‘I know nothing about it. I am a 
poor fellow,”’ with that obstinate smile of would-be cunning. 

He once asked his friend Alfonso to write the name of 
**Mara’”’ on a bit of paper he had picked up, who knows 
where? for he had a way of picking up everything he saw on 
the ground, and putting it in his little bundle of pieces. One 
day, afterremaining silent awhile and glancing here and there 
thoughtfully, he said seriously, ‘‘ I have got a sweetheart.”’ 

In spite of his superior education, Alfonso opened his eyes 
very wide. 

** Yes,’ repeated Jeli, ‘‘Mara, daughter of Overseer 
Agrippino, who was here, but now lives at Marineo, in that 
large house in the plain, which you see from the ‘ Piano del 
Lattigliere’ up there.” 

** Then you are going to be married? ”’ 

“Yes, when I ain old enough, and have a salary of six 
onze + a year. Mara knows nothing about it yet.”’ 

** Why have you not told her?” 

Jeli shook his head, and set himself a-thinking. Then he 
opened his bundle and spread open the paper which he had 
caused to be written. 

“It is really true that this says ‘Mara.’ Even Don 
Gesualco read it, and also Fra Cola, when he came down to 
seek for beans. 

**One who knows how to write,” he observed, “ is like a 
man who keeps his words in a tin box, and can carry them ip 
his pocket, and even send them hither and thither.’’ 

** Now what are you going to do with that bit of paper, 
which you cannot read ?’’ asked Alfonso. 





t Cnze, an old Sicilian evin, worth about twelve shillings. 
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of underwood, peeling prickly pears the whole livelong day. 
They wandered together under the aged walnuts, and Jeli 
cracked the nuts that rained upon them like hailstones, while 
the girl completely tired herself in picking them up with cries 
of joy. Then she ran away as fast as she could, holding up 
the two ends of her apron, and waddling like an old woman. 

During the great cold of winter Mara dared not put her 
nose out of doors. Sometimes, towards evening, she could sce 
the smoke of the fire of sumach twigs, which Jeli lit on the 
Piano del Lattigliere or the hill of Macca so that he should 
not be frozen, like the poor little titmice that he found in the 
morning either behind a stone or in the trench of a furrow. 
Even the horses liked to whisk their tails about the fire as they 
pushed against each other to keep warmer. 

With March the larks came back to the plains, the sparrows 
to the roofs, and Mara again began to go out with Jeli among 
the flowery woods and under the trees which were beginning 
to show their green buds. Jeli wormed himself among the 
brushwood like a bloodhound to find the nests of the black- 
birds, who looked out at him, terror-struck, with their tiny 
little eyes. Very often the two children carried in the bosom 
of their garments tiny new-born rabbits, bare of fur, though 
their long ears were already restless. They raced the fields at 
the tail of the drove of horses, following in the tracks of the 
reapers, and lingering whenever a mare wanted to take a 
mouthful of grass. Inthe evening, when they reached the 
little bridge, they took their road, one this way aud the other 
that, without even saying ‘‘ Good-bye.”’ 

So passed all the summer. Meanwhile, the sun began to 
set behind the ‘“‘Hill of the Cross,” and the redbreasrts 
followed it towards the cactus clumps on the mountains. The 
crickets and cicale were heard no more, and a grand melancholy 
spread through all the air at that hour. Jeli’s father, the cow- 
herd, arrived at the hut. He had taken the malaria at Ragoleti, 
and could not even hold himself upright on the donkey which 
carried him. Jeli quickly lit the fire, and ran ‘‘ to the houses ”’ 
to get some eggs. ‘‘ You had better spread a little straw near 
the fire,’’ said his father, ‘‘ for I feel the fever coming on.’’ 

The attack was so strong that Godfather Menu, although 
buried under his great cloak and the donkey’s wallet, together 
with Jeli’s coat, shivered like the leaves in November, as he lay 
in front of the great flaming fire of sticks, which showed his face 
as white as a corpse. The peasants of the farm came and 
asked, ‘‘ How do you feel now, Compare Menu?’’ But the poor 
fellow only answered with a moan like that of a weaned 
puppy. ‘It is that kind of malaria which kills as sure as a 
gun,”’ said the fricnds, as they warmed their hands by the fire. 

The doctor was called in, but it was only throwing money 
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away, for the disease was so well known that if it had not 
been of the sort that kills in any case, even a child would 
know how to cure it directly with sulphate of quinine. God- 
father Menu spent his eyes* in sulphate, but it was like throw- 
ing money into awell. ‘‘ Take a good decoction of ecalibbiso 
[eucalyptus], which won’t cost you anything,’’ suggested 
Agrippino the overseer, ‘‘and if, like the sulphate, it does 
no good, you at least won’t have ruined yourself in buy- 
ing it.’ 

He took even the decoction of eucalyptus, but the fever 
returned again stronger than ever. 

Jeli nursed his father as well as he could. Every morning 
before going out with the colts he left the decoction prepared 
in a pipkin, the bundle of sticks near at hand, and some eggs 
in the warm ashes; and he came home early in the evening with 
more wood, a flask of wine, and a bit of mutton, which he had 
walked all the way to Licodia to buy. The poor boy did every- 
thing with the tender care of a good housewife, and his father, 
following him with his languid eyes as he performed his little 
duties here and there about the hut, smiling now and then with 
the thought that the boy would know how to take care of him- 
self when left alone. 

On the days when the fever ceased for some hours, God- 
father Menu would get up, and, with his head wrapped in a 
handkerchief, would stand at the threshold as long as the sun 
was warm, to wait for Jeli. As Jelilet his bundle of wood fall by 
the door, and placed the flask and eggs on the table, he would 
say to him, ‘‘ Put the ecalibbiso to boil for to-night,’’ or, 
‘*Remember to give your mother’s gold ornaments into Aunt 
Agatha’s charge when I am no more,”’ and Jeli nodded ‘‘ yes.”’ 

‘* Tt is useless,’’? repeated Massaro Agrippino every time he 
came to see Godfather Menu with the fever. ‘‘ His blood 
must be completely plague-stricken.’’ Godfather Menu, with 
a face as white as his nighteap, heard it without blinking an 
eyelid. He was by this time unable to get up. Jeli wept 
when his strength no longer sufficed to move his father 
from one side to another; then by degrees Godfather Menu 
ended by being no more able to speak. The last words 
he said to his boy were, ‘‘ When I am dead go to the master of 
my cows at Ragoleti, and make him give you three onze and 
the twelve measures of corn that are due to me from May 
till now.”’ 

** No,”’ answered Jeli, ‘‘ there can only be two onze and a 





half, because you left the cows more than a month ago. We 
must make a fair reckoning with our masters.”’ 

‘Itis true,’ sighed Godfather Menu, with half-closed eyes. 

‘*Now I am really all alone in the world, like a strayed 
colt that isin danger of being eaten by the wolves,’’ thought 
Jeli, when they had carried his father to the cemetery of 
Licodia. 

Mara, too, had come to look at the house of death, with 
that acute curiosity which awful things excite. 

‘You see how I am left,’’ said Jeli to her. The young 
girl drew timidly away, not daring to enter a house where a 
corpse was lying. 

Jeli went to get his father’s wages, and then drove off his 
horses to Passanitello, where the fodder was so abundant that 
the colts remained out at grass there for a long time. 

. * * * . * 

Meanwhile, as Jeli had become a man, and Mara too had 
grown up, he often thought of her while playing his pipes ; 
and when he returned to Tebidi after a long absence, 
his eyes sought the little bridge in the valley, and the 
house in the vale of Jacitano, and the roof of the ‘ big 
houses ’’ where the doves were always fluttering. But during 
his absence the landowner had discharged Agrippino the over- 
seer, and all Mara’s family were turned out. Jeli found the 
girl—who had grown up very pretty—at the door of the court- 
yard, where she was keeping an eye on the household goods 





*“Spendere un occhio ’’—idiom for reck’ ess expenditure. 


while they loaded the cart. The empty room looked darker 
and more smoke-begrimed than usual. The table, the bed, 
the chest of drawers, the pictures of the Virgin and St. John, 
and even the nails on which the pumpkins hung, had left their 
marks on the walls where they had been so many years. 

‘* We are going away,’’ said Mara, as she saw him looking 
at it, ‘‘ we are going down to Marineo, where that large house 
lies in the plain.’’ 

Jeli set himself to help Agrippino the overseer and the 
’ena Lia to load the cart, and when there was nothing more 
to bring from the room he went to sit with Mara on the 
parapet of the water-tank. 

** Even the houses,’’ he said, as the last basket was put on 
the cart, ‘‘don’t look like themselves when their belongings 
are taken away.”’ 

‘* At Marineo, mother says we shall have a larger room—as 
big as the store-room where the cheeses are kept,’’ replied 

ara. 

‘* Now you are away, I shall not come here any more. It 
will seem like winter with that door closed.’’ 

‘* At Marineo we shall have new folks about us : red-haired 
Paidda and the daughter of the field-bailiff. We shall be 


“Chuck @ stone at the dark horse, he is aping the gentleman.” 


merty there, for more than eighty reapers will come to mass 
with the bagpipes, and we shall dance on the aja’’ [threshing- 
floor). 

Massaro. Agrippino and his wife had gone on with the 
cart, and Mara ran blithely after them, carrying the basket 
with the pigeons in it. Jeli accompanied her as far as the 
bridge, and as she was disappearing in the valley he called 
out, ‘‘ Mara! oh! Mara!”’ 

‘‘ What do you want?’’ asked Mara. 

He did not know. 

‘* And you—what will you do here all alone?’’ asked the 
girl. 

‘*T must stop with the colts.” 

Mara went dancing off, and he remaitied utterly still as 
long as he could hear the noise of the cart rumbling over the 
stones. The sun touched the high rocks on the Hill of the 
Cross, the grey branches of the olives grew misty in the dusk, 
and over all the vast country, far, far away, nothing was heard 
through the spreading silence but the cracked bell of the old 
white horse. 

Mara, going to Marineo among new people and in all the 
excitement of the grape harvest, soon forgot Jeli; but he 
never ceased thinking of her, for he had nothing else to do in 
the long days which he passed in watching the tails of his 
beasts. He had now no inducement to go down into the vale 
by the little bridge, and nobody saw anything of him at the 
farm. 

For this reason he was ignorant of Mara’s betrothal, for he 


never saw the girl till St. John’s Day, when he went to the fair 
with the colts for ‘sale—a festa that changed all his life to 
poison, and took the bread out of his mouth by reason of an 
accident to one of his master’s colts. From early dawn on the 
day of the fair did the bailiff wait for the drove, his polished 
boots shining as he walked up and down behind the haunches 
of the mules and horses placed in line on each side of the wide 
street. ‘Ihe fair was nearly over, but Jeli and the horses were 
not yet to be seen at the turn of the road. On the dry preci- 
pices of Calvario and ‘‘ Mulino a vento’ some few flocks of 
sheep were still visible, huddled in circles, with drooping eyes 
and noses held to the ground; and a few pairs of long-haired 
oxen, such as are sold to pay the rent of the land, stood 
immovable under the roasting sun. Down there towards the 
valley the bell of St. John rang for high mass, accompanied by 
the firing of small mortars. Then the fair-field seemed to 
tremble, and a mighty shout of ‘* Viva San Giovanni !”’ was 
prolonged even to the tents of the flower-sellers on the 
slopes of the ‘‘ Galli,’’ and descending into the country roads, 
returned again up the valley by the church ‘Hurrah for 
St. John!”’ 

‘‘ Santo diavolone!”’ screamed the bailiff, “‘that ascassin 





of a Jeli will make me lose the fair.’’. The sheep lifted up 
their countenances in astonishment, and bleated together, 
and even the oxen made a few slow steps, gazing round with 
their intense eyes. 

The bailiff was more than usually angry, because on that very 
day he had to pay the rent of the large enclosures (‘‘ when St. 
John shall come beneath the elms,’’ ran the contract), and to 
complete the sum required he had arranged to sell the colts. 

Meanwhile, there were horses and mules, as many as the 
Lord had made, adorned with bows, and tassels, and bells, 
whisking their tails to keep the flies away, and turning 
their heads towards everyone who passed, as if they expected 
some charitable soul to buy them. 

‘‘He must have gone to sleep, the assassin!’ exclaimed 
the bailiff, ‘‘and will leave me with all the colts on my 
hands.”’ 

Jeli, instead, had been walking all night, so that the beasts 
might reach the fair fresh and cool, and obtain a good place 
on arrival, and had reached the plain of Corvo before even the 
evening star had set, for it was shining over Mount Arthur. 

On the road was a continuous stream of carts and people 
on horseback going to the fair, and therefore the young man 
kept his eyes open, so that the colts, frightened by the unusual 
traffic, should not get astray. He kept them well together, 
along the brow of the hill, behind the white horse that 
tranquilly walked straight on with the bell at his neck. Now 
and then, when the road ran near the top of the mountain, the 
bells of St. John an the cry ‘‘ Viva San Giovanni!’’ might 
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be heard even there, so that one could feel the coming festa 
through the silence and darkness; and the rockets went up 
straight and glittering behind the hills of Canziria, like shooting 
stars in August. 

** It is just like Christmas night,’’ said Jeii to the boy who 
helped him drive the horses, ‘‘ when there are merry-makings 
and illuminations in every farm-house, and bonfires all over th. 
country.”’ 

The boy, being half asle2p, answered nothing, as he lazily 
put one lez before the other; but Jeli, whose whole blood was 
set on fire by those bells, could not keep quiet. He felt as 
though each of those rockets that shot gleaming up behind 
th2 mountain came out of his soul. 

** Mara, too, will be at the Festa of St. John, for she goes 
every year.”’ 

And heedless that the boy Alfio replied not a word, he 
went on — 

**You don’t know. Mara is as high as this, and is taller 
thin the mother who bore her. When I saw her I could not 
believe it was the same girl who went picking prickly pears 
and cracking walnuts with me,”’ and he’ began to sing at the 
top of his voice all the songs he knew. 

‘““Oh, Alfio, are you asleep?’’ he cried, when he had 
finished. ‘* Mind that the white horse follows you straight— 
take care! ”’ 

*No, Iam not asleep,”’ replied Alfio, hoarsely. 

** Do you see ‘la Paddara’ * beckoning us up there towards 
Granvilla? It seems as if they are firing rockets also at Santa 
Domenica. It must be near dawn; we shall certainly reach 
ti: fair in time to get a good place. Ehi! my beautiful little 
ciestnuat! You shall have a new halter with red tassels for 
the fair, and you, too, Stellato.”’ 

He talked thus, now to this colt then to that, so as to 
reassure them by hearng his voice in the darkness. [But he 
gricvel much that Stellato and the chestnut were going to 
th> fair to be sold. 

**Whon they are sold they will go to new masters, and we 
shill see them no more among the herd, just as it was with 
Mara when she went to Marineo. Her father is doing excel- 
l-ntly well up at Muinco. When I went to see them they put 
broad before me, with wine, cheese, and all the good things the 
Lord sends. For he is almost like a fattore [overseer], and keeps 
the keys of everything ; and if I had chosen I might have eaten 
up the whole farm. It was so long since we had met that Mara 
scarcely knew me, and began to cry, ‘Oh! look who it is! 
Tis Jeli, the drover from Tebidi.’ It was like when you come 
home froma long journey. If you only see the tip of a moun- 
tain, it is enough for you to recognise the place and know 
where it is alterel. Signora Lia would not let me speak to 
her daughter with the familiar ‘thou,’ now that she was grown 
sh said, ‘ people do not know anything about you, 
But Mara only laughed, and grew so red that 
She 


up, because, 
und may talk.’ 
she looked as if she had just put the bread in the oven. 
laid the cloth, set the table, and did not seem herself at all. 
‘And have you forgotten all about Tebidi?’ I asked her, as 
soon as "gna Lia had gone to draw some fresh wine from the 
barrel. * Yes, yes, I remember it,’ she said. ‘ At Tebidi there 
wus a bell in a little turret just like the handle of a salt-cellar, 
an l they rang it from the gallery, and there were two stone 
cats purring on the garden gates.’ While she talked I felt all 
those things within me —here! Mara looked me over from head 
to foot and repeated, ‘ low big you have grown!’ And thn 
she laughed and gave me a box on the ear.”’ 

It was gossiping thus that Jeli the drover lost his daily bread, 
for while he talked a carriage had been slowly ascending the hill 
behind him, unheeded, and, reaching the summit, was driven by 
at a trot, with a sudden noise of whips and bell enough to raise 
the devil. Thecolts, frightened out of their senses, broke away 
like lightning, and it wanted all the shouts and cries of both 
Jeli and the boy to get them together again round the old 
white mare, who was trotting off carelessly on her own account, 
with the bell at her neck. 

Jeli had scarcely counted the beasts, when he found that 
Stellato was miss:ng, and began forthwith to tear his ha‘r, for 
here the road ran along a gorge, and if Stellato should break 
its back in the cleft—a colt worth twelve onze and like an 
augel of paradise! Crying and shouting, he went about 
s-cking the colt with his ‘* Ahu, ahu, ahu!’’ but the colt was 
nowhere to be seen. At length Stellato answered with a 
dolorons neigh, just as if he could talk, poor beast ! and it came 
iron th: bottom of the gorge. 

‘**Oh, Mamma mia!” cried Jeli and the boy. 
a misfortune, Mamma mia!”’ 

The wayfarers going to the festa, and hearing their cries in 
th> darkness, asked them what they hal lost. Then, when they 
heard the truth of the matter, they passed on their way. 

Stcllat> remained still just as he had fallen, with his legs in 
tre air, whinnying and moaning as though he could make him- 
sclf understood. The poor beast lifted his neck paimfully, and 
turned his head towards Jeli, wno could hear his bard breath- 
inz a: he gasped In agony. 

*Som-thing must be broken,”’ whimpered Jeli, in despair 
¢ not being able to see for the darkness, while the helpless 
colt let his head drop back again. Alfio, left on the road to 
tike care of the drove, was the first to calm himself, and had 
pulled his bread out of the bag. By this time the sky was 
becoming paler, anil the surrounding mountains seemed to 
com> out one by one, black and tall. 

From the turn of the road one began to discern the 
country, with the hill of Calvary and Mulino a Vento printed 

vzainst the sky at dawn. They were still dim and speckled 
with the white flocks of sheep, and as the oxen pasturing on 
the heights moved here and there against the blue sky it 
s-emed asif the profile of the mountain were being reanimat +d 
and creeping into life. 

From tic bottom of the gorge he coul:l no lonz-r hear the 
bell. Way‘avrers were more rare, and the few who passed were 
in a hurry to get to the fair. Poor Jeli knew not what saint 
to turn to in that solitude. Alfio alone was not of the slightest 
i32 to hin; therefore, as he could do nothing, he too began 

lowly t> munch his bread. 

At list, he saw coming towards him the fattore on horse- 

k, who from afar off began to curse and swear as he 

l up on seeing the animals standing all alone in the 

for Alfio had run away up the hill. But Jeli did not 

from the side of Stellato. The fattore left his mule in 

road, and he too went down into the gorge to try and help 
colt up by pulling its tail. 

‘ Let him lie,”’ said Jeli, with a face as white as if he had 

1 his own back. ‘Let him be. Don’t you sec he cannot 


** Oh, here’s 


bro's 
Love poor b act 
In fact, at each made, Stellato 


feelings by 


movement or effort he 
moaned like a Christian. The fattore relievelh 
ud thrashing Jeli, and even abused al! the saints and 
angels of paradis Then Alfio, reassurcd, came down into th 

road, so a3 not to leave the drove unguarded : and he beg. to 
excuse himself, saying—‘*‘ It is not my fault, | was in front 
with the white marc.”’ 


cic cin? 
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‘‘There is nothing more to be done here,’’ grumbled the 
bailiff at last, when he found they were only losing time. 
“We shall get nothing out of this but the skin, even if that is 
good for anything.”’ 

Jeli trembled like a leaf when he saw the bailiff unsling his 
gun from the mule’s saddle. 

‘*Get up, bread-leser !’’ shouted the bailiff. ‘‘ I don’t know 
what should keep me from laying you on the ground beside 
that colt, that was worth more than you are yourself, for all 
that a thief of a priest has christened you.” 

Stellato, being unable to move, turned his head towards 
them with great terrified eyes, just asif he understood all about 
it, and his hair stood on end in waves all along his ribs, as 
though he were shuddering. 

So the bailiff killed Stellato on the spot, that he might at 
least make sure of saving the hide, and Jeli seemed to feel in 
his own body the heavy thud of the gunshot fired close into 
the living flesh. 

‘** Now if you take my advice,’ muttered the bailiff, ‘‘ you 
will not let the master see you asking for your wages again, or 
he will pay you in a very different kind of coin.”’ 

The bailiff and Alfio went off together with the rest of the 
horses, who stalked on munching the grass at the roadside, 
without even turning their heads to see what had become of 
Stellato. 

The colt was left in the ditch with his eyes still staring, 
and the legs that had been so drawn with agony were all four 
stretched out at length in ease and rest. 

Jeli, having seen that the bailiff had the coolness to aim 
and the heart to fire that shot at the poor beast, ceased from 
weeping ; but he sat on a stone, watching Stellato’s corpse 
with a hard, set face, until the men came for his skin. 

Then he felt free to go where he listed—he might enjoy 
himself at the festa, or stop all day in the square to see the 
worthy gentlemen at the caffe, just as he pleased ; for now he 
had neither bread to eat nor a roof to shelter him, and he must 
needs seek another master—if, indeed, anyone would have him 
after the misfortune with Stellato. 

But thus goes the world! While Jeli, wallet on back 
and staff in hand, went about seeking a new master, the 
bandsmen, with feathers in their hats, began to play gaily in 
the square, in the midst of a crowd of white caps as thick as 
flies, and the honest farmers were enjoying themselves at the 
caff’. Everybody was in festal raiment, like the animals at 
the fair, and in one corner of the square there was a woman 
with short petticoats and skin-coloured stockings that looked 
like bare legs. She was playing on a big drum before a great 
painted sheet, showing a massacre of good Christians with the 
blood running in torrents, and in the crowd, standing to look 
on open-mouthed, was Cola the overseer, who had known Jeli 
when he lived at Passanitello. He said he could find a master 
for Jeli, because Godfather Isidoro Macca wanted a pig- 
driver. ‘‘ However, don’t you tell him about Stellato,’’ advised 
Cola the overseer. ‘‘ A misfortune like that might happen to 
anyone ; but it is better not to talk about it.’’ 

They went, therefore, to look for Godfather Macca, who 
was at the dancing, and while Massaro Cola went to arrange 
matters Jeli waited in the street among the crowd that stood 
before the door of the shop. 

In the room was a crowd of people, heated and red in the 
face, all jumping about and amusing themselves, making such 
a stamping on the brick floor that you could scarcely hear the 
rumble of the big bass. No sooner was one tune finished than 
they made signs with their uplifted fingers to begin another, 
and the player of the bass viol made a cross on the wall with 
charcoal to note the account for the other, and began again. 

‘*Those folks spend without thinking,’’ said Jeli, ‘‘ and 
that means they have their pockets full, and are not as poor as 
I am for want of a master. They put themselves into a per- 
spiration, and get out of breath jumping about for their own 
nmusement, just as if they were paid by the day.”’ 

Cola the overseer came back saying that Godfather Macca 
did not want anybody. Then Jeli turned his back, and went 
slowly away. HeLen ZimMery. 

(To be continued.) 
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Yarrow, that, despite her beauty, has a melancholy tradition, 
will to some be sadder still, for we have lost the School-Master 
of St. Mary's. I hope I may be pardoned for attempting this 
little record of one who chose the fallentis semita rite, and 
took the counsel of the Greek sage: “ Live so that thy life may 
be to the world unknown.” His was a character singularly 
genial, gentle, kindly, and poetical, throngh its harmony with 
thegentle and kindly Nature which surrounded his home, whic’ 
broods above his grave. My friend, the late Mr. Macalister, 
had been for I do not know how many years the school- 
master of tue little parish school at the mouth of Meggat 
Water, just where iS joins St. Mary’s Loch. Not far off, the 
chapel of St. Mary's must have been, where Lord Cranstoun 
went— 
And took with him his clrish Page, 
To Mary's chapel of the Lowes: 
For there, beside our Ladye’s lake, 
An offering he had sworn to make, 
And he would pay his vows. 


The Lady of Branksome, as we know, meant to attack him in 
that savred place, with Wat of Harden, John of Thirlstane, 
and William of Deloraine— 

They came to St. Mary's lake ere day, 

Bat the chapel was void and the Baron away ; 

Tuey burn'd the chapel for very rage, 

An! cursed Lord Cranstoun’s goblin Page, 
Once in that wilderness the grassy paths were often ridden 
by armed men. But since a part of the Highland army 
marched up Yarrow into Moffatdale, and so to Carlisle, in the 
Forty-Five, the region has been one of utter peace. .The lake 
of our Lady sleeps in sunshine or foams in storm beneath the 
the Meggat murmurs by, swollen by many 
opposite my friend's cottage is the farm- 
“ Ay, Ileaven may bea 


round green hills ; 
2 mountain barn ; 
house of Bourhope among its trees. 
bonny bit, but gie me Bourhope,” said the old farmer long ago 
My friend Mr. Macalister had a great story of a trout, a mon- 
estrous tront, hooked on his side of the loch. His boat was 
water-iogged, he yelled to the good man of Bourhope, who 
rowed across and took the anglers into his own barque. That 
trons led them over to Bonrhope, led them back again, kept 
them busy for four mortal hours, and then left them lament- 
It must have becn the kelpie that they had hooked. 


ing. 


St. Mary's has few such trout—not very many trout at all, 
I think; but no loch had such a charming companion in a 
boat, and on a bootless quest, as Mr. Macalister. He was a 
Ilighlander, strayed, somehow, into the Border, and he had not 
forgotten his Gaelic. All the other most pleasant qualities 
of the Celtic nature he had: respect for and love of the past, 
courtesy, cheerful spirits; the trout might not rise, they 
seldom did, but this conduct of theirs did not depress him. He 
always had a story to tell, or an encouraging reminiscence of 
better sport on another day. ‘The little reedy bay in front of 
his house, where the wicked swans lived, was one of the best 
places for trout. How well and happily I remember drifting 
down, in a silver summer twilight, over the glassy water, 
while the trout rose and splashed musically around us, as the 
dusk deepened in the shadow of the mountains! Far in the soft 
air, above Meggat Water, a great green ball of fire broke from the 
grey, and floated shining down the sky to its gleaming fringes 
and the edges of the hills. Then the savage swans came ont 
of the reeds and tried to invade the boat, and we landed in the 
bay with our trout, and finished the evening with Mr. Mac- 
alister over a temperate glass of whisky and water. Nor 
shall I forget sitting in my bed-room at the inn, on a day of 
storm, trying to write a novel—save the mark !—when Mr. 
Macalister and another friend entered in a procession, not 
numerous, indeed, but imposing, bearing one really big trout 
on a plate, and deeply conscious of unprecedented success. 
More freyuent, much more frequent, was failure, and then the 
school-master would cheer us—as Prince Charlie cheered his 
followers in the boat on stormy reaches between the Wee‘ern 
Isles—with the gift of song— 

Love, love, love, 
Love 's like a dizziness, 
It winna let a puir body 
Gang about his business, 

he sang—the words of James Ilogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
who, indeed, found many things obstruct him in “ going about 
his business,” and who many a time was fishing here, or 
revelling with Christopher North at Tibbie Shiels’s hard by, 
when, perhaps, he should have been looking after gimmers and 
hogs and dinmonts. Wordsworth, too, had been here, in com- 
pany with Scott, on Sir Walter's latest visit to the Lochs. That 
was very long before our time, but I used to wish that he 
could have known our school-master, with his bright blue 
Celtic eyes, his whit hair and white beard, his cheery brown 
face, worn by all manner of weather on loch and hill. 
Mr. Macalister, remembering his Gaelic, could interpret for 
us these sonorous names of burn and mountain, Celtic names, 
which linger among the mountains yet, like the last echoes 
of Arthur's horn. Many a century has gone by since a 
Gaelic - speaking people dwelt in those glens; long have 
they been dispossessed, but their magical sounding names 
of places endure. For example, there ia Glen Gaber, 
or Glen Caber, the Glen of the Goat, or of the Pine- 
tree Stump, “the Caber,’ which is tossed by the 
Highlanders at their sports. A burn of great beauty leaps 
and falls down the rocks of the glen, over its blue-stone bottom, 
and winds its way to Meggat Water. The trout of that burn 
are good, or were good, before they were poached ont, very 
strong, plump, and courageous. Mr. Macalister was sitting 
there one day, when fishing was bad, and he began idly to poke in 
a crevice of rock with his pen-knife. Deep in the crack, under 
deposits of sand, he found a tiny nugget of gold. Then, as he 
said, the gold fever came on him for a fortnight ; verily, in no 
other way, time, or place did the gold fever ever come on the 
contented and generous school-master of St. Mary's. Ie found 
a small quantity of the preciovs metal, and it is now I believe, 
In old days the burn used to be 


iu the museum at Peebles. 
I rather 


washed for the scanty gold of poor old Scotland. 
think that he made another discovery of metals somewhcre 
in the district, but he covered his find up with the sod, 
and said nothing about it. Ife had no wish to see his 
pastoral hills blackened and blasted by diggers and miners ; 
nor can I reveal the secret, if I would, for I did not know the 
place, and have forgotten the name of the metal—one of the 
new-fangled scientific metals. Never may it be found if 
it is worth working; the hill-sides are best under grass 
and heather, unchanged almost since the Scattered yet Lovely 
temnant of the hid in the crevices of the rocl:s, 
since the brownie haunted Bodsbeck. 

These pleasant days of onrs are over and ended—enced is 
a kind, courageous, and happy life. I do not know that I 
lave seen any richer in the best elements of human happiucss— 
So did that old man of 
Such a 


Covenant 


peace, nature, goodn-ss, content. 
Virgil's garden live, under the high walls of Cbalia. 
life leaves little mark ; in a couple of generations it will be 
quite forgotten—nay, even this brief sketch of it may almost 
seem to profane its peace. My friend was fortanate enough 
to find, in his own lot, the very repose which Scott desired 


for himself in vain— 
Here, have I thought, ‘twere swect to dwell, 
And rear again the chaplain’s cell. 
’T were swect to mark the setting day 
On Bourhope’s lonely top decay ; 
And as it faint ani feeble died 
On the broal Iake and mountain sido, 
To say “ Thus pleasures fade away ; 
Youth, talent, beauty thus decay, 
And leave us dark, forlorn, and grey.” 


But our school-master was never dark or forlorn. 


Mach anxiety is felt in America concerning the fate of a 
stnall Arctic exploring party. led by Lieutenant Peary, on the 
Greenland coast, north of Baffin’s Bay. It is nearly eighteen 
months since this expedition started. By the latest report, 
Lieutenant Peary, with his young wife, and five men, had left 
their camp at McCormick's Bay, far beyond the 80th degreo 
of north latitude, with sledges to travel over the ice of the 
Arctic Ocean towards the North Pole. An expedition for 
their relief has been equipped at Philadelphia, to sail on 
June 11, in the steamer Kite, from St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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MISS NINA LEHMANN, AFTERWARDS LADY CAMPBELL. 
AFTER THE PictURE By Sin J. EF. MILLAIs, BART., R.A. 


(Now at the Guildhall Exhibition.) 
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A CHAT WITH COQUELIN AINE. 
There has probably not been, even in those strange eventful 
annals, the history of the stage, such o ourious and dramatic 
career, in both senses of the word, as that of Benoit Constant 
Coquelin, the Boulogne baker's son, with whom the mumming 
instinct was so strong that even in the paternal boulangeric he 
wonld throw his fellow-citizens and the stolid fisherwomen 
into fits of laughter by his powers of mimicry and prodigious 
memory. 

Although his exceptional power was divined by Regnier, 
the great actor, whose class he had joined at the Conserva- 
toire when little more than a child, he only obtained the 
second prize for comedy. Since his début, at the age 
of nineteen, at the Thédtre Frangais, in Moliére’s jovial 
“Gros René” his theatrical record has been one long tri- 
umph, and he has restored French comedy to its ancient 
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place, for his admirable method has “ fait 
école” in spite of the fact that he has 
persisted in refusing to take a class at the 
Conservatoire, 

Perhaps the most noteworthy thing 
about M. Coquelin to those strangers who 
sce lim for the first time is the rare cour- 
tesy and charm of manner which has 
become in a sense traditional in all those 
who form part of “ La Maison de Moliére,’ 
and his great general knowledge of men 
and things. Like most actors who are 
ever sceking to better their past best, 
nothing escapes him, and every new 
character and individual that comes acrcs3 
his path unconsciously adds something to 
the store upon which he draws when com- 
posing a new role. 

When you see M. Coquelin between the 
acts of one of those plays which have 
become so closely identified with his name— 
“Gringoire,” “ L'Aventuriére,” “ La Gendre 
de M. Poirier,” or “ Thermidor,” so strong 
has been the impression of reality pro- 
duced “in front” that it is hard to believe 
that the man before you is indeed the 
popular ex-sociétaire of the 
Frangaise, and, almost unbidden, the ques- 
tion arises— 

“You must surely, M. 
more absorbed in the character that you 
are assuming than are most actors, not- 
withstanding your old controversy with 
Mr. Irving as to the necessity of mechani- 


Comédie 


Coquelin, be 


»” 


cal acting! 

“Do not call it a controversy,” he 
interrupted, smiling. “Au fond, we agreo 
perfectly, only he would leave more to 
individual feeling, and act more on the 
impulse of the moment. I consider, accord- 
ing to our old French traditions, that every 
gestare, every glance, and every intona- 
tion should Lave been carefully prepared 
beforehand.” 

“ Does it take you long to prepare and 
rehearse a new rile?” 

“About six weeks; but in that time I 
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study very hard not only my part but the whole play. 
Rehearsing is not as easy as some people think. Once you have 
formed your conception of a character that you are going to 
represent, you must often seek till you find the best method of 
expressing what manner of man he was, or, rather, is. To 
give you an example of what I mean, I think I must have 
tried at least 500 different ways of playing the third act of 
‘Thermidor’ before I got the exact gesture and intonation 
that I thought right.” 

“About ‘Thermidor,’ M. Coquelin: the French Govern- 
ment have removed the interdiction that they had placed on 
the play, have they not?” : 

“Yes, ‘Thermidor’ may be played in any Paris theatre 
except at the Théatre Frangais. The action of the Government 
was to me quite inexplicable. The dress rehearsal, you must 
know, went off splendidly, as did the first performance ; how- 
ever, all that is past and gone, and it has been one of my 
greatest successes during my last tour.” 

“T suppose that, as an old pupil of the Conservatoire, you 
have a great belief in that method of dramatic education?” 

“T think it essential,” replied M. Coquelin, with energy. 
“In fact, I cannot understand how anyone can become an 
actor or actress without having had some kind of tuition from 
one of the masters of the art.” 

“ Do you attach much importance to costumes and scenery, 
M. Coquelin?” 

“Yes, certainly—more than many would think advisable, 
although zo amount of dressing up or even looking the part 
will create an actor if he cannot enter into the character of his 
role. I consider that clothes make a man more on the stage 
than in any other position in life. Could I have my way, every 
play should be played with the costumes of the time—with the 
costumes the exact date which the author had in his mind 
when writing it. Of course I do not only mean historical 
comedies, for with them cela ra sans dire. No; I allude to 
the mounting of a comedy written, say,in 1840. It is a piece 
of folly to act such a piece in modern dress clothes of 
the latest Worth models. It has always been a grief 
to me that the Comédie Francaise did not allow us to act 
Augier’s famous play in the quaint habiliments true to Marie 
Amélie and Louis Philippe. I myself“have always tried as 
much as possible to appear in the costume which must have 
been worn by the old Pére Poirier, and to indulge in the high 
coloured and flowered waistcoats that we see in the characters of 
that date. What would you say if you saw a fine portrait, say 
a Rembrandt, of a man dressed up in some splendid Renais- 
sance cloak, with breeches that might have belonged to a 
Crusader! You would only exclaim, ‘The painter must have 
been mad to have thought of making such a thing.’” 

“ But portraits do not speak. The public forget the sar- 
torial side of the character when interested in the actor?” 

“Certainly, Iam willing to grant you that the question of 
costume only lasts during perhaps the thirty seconds that the 
comedian is making his first entry on to the stage; but still, 
that half-minute is of special importance, and strikes the note 
of the personage as nothing else can do.” 

“ Now, M. Coquelin, what will be your new creation next 
autumn ?” 

“T assure you, as yet my plans are absolutely unsettled : I 
cannot say what will happen to me. Perhaps I shall not act 
at all, but give myself entirely over to another kind of work 
that I have in my mind. All that I can say with certainty is 
that I have promised to be at Chicago in fourteen months,” 
And with a hurried “shake hands” M. Coquelin hastened off to 
perform his part in M, Sardou’s much-discussed “ Thermidor.” 
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ART NOTES. 


Among the numerous exhibitions which bid for public favour 
and appreciation there is not one which deserves them more 
than that which, by the favour of the committee, is now to be 
seen at the Burlington Fine Arts Club (Savile Row). The 
collection is limited to pictures of the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, when an art which was partly Dutch and 
partly Flemish was exercising a predominating influence on the 
painters of all countries. The promoters of the “ Netherlandish” 
school (as the compilers of the valuable catalogue prefer to 
call it) have been singularly happy in their quest and in their 
selection, for, although not a few of the interesting pictures 
brought together have been repainted more than once, it is not 
difficult to follow out the idea and even to catch the spirit 
of the original artist. Perhaps the most remarkable work 
in the entire collection is the figure of St. Victor in 
armour and a corselet of blue velvet, leaning on the shoulder 
of an abbot in a crimson and gold embroidered cope. This 
marvellous work—for there is no other word which conveys 
an idea of its gorgeous colouring and careful bandling—is 
attributed to Hugo van der Goes, chiefly on the ground of its 
similarity to an cuthentieated picture by the same artist at 
Florence. It belongs at present to the Corporation of Glasgow, 
which is apparently rich in works of this period. Scarcely 
less interesting is the “ Virgin and Child Enthroned,” by 
Mabuse, lent by the Earl of Northbrook—a replica of the 
picture in the Escurial, originally painted by Jan Gossaert 
(Mabuse) for a convent at Louvain. ‘There is also a portrait 
of a man in a black dress with a brown fur tippet, by the 
same artist, lent |; Captain Holford, which is also 
one of the gems of the collection, showing strength as 
well as finesse worthy of Holbein. “The Virgin En- 
throned""—in a flowing robe of rich colour—which Mr. 
Walter Armstrong attributes to Jan Mostaert, is also a 
remarkable work. The triptych by Mabuse, lent by Mr. 
Alfred Morrison; an enthroned Virgin with angels, by 
Mabuse (similar to a picture at Palermo), lent by Lord North- 
brook ; and the Duke of Devonshire’s magnificent specimen of 
Hans Memlinc’s work—the altar-piece painted for Sir John 
Donne, who -vas }"''ed in battle at Edgecote, near Banbury, 
1469—are a few on. of the more important works of this col- 
lection, which reveals in an unexpected manner «n almost 
unknown side of our national art-treasures. The idea of 
bringing together so many gems of the early “ Netherlandish” 
school and its allies was due to Mr. Walter Armstrong, the 
recently appointed Director of the National Gallery, Ireland, 
who has been ably supported by his fellow-members of the 
Burlingtou Fine Arts Club, and aided by the various possessors 
of works of the period. 





Messrs. Cassell’s Black and White Exhibition has this year 
been transferred to Cutlers’ Hall, Newgate Street, and a more 
appropriate place could scarcely have been selected by the present 
occupants of Belle Sauvage Yard—for it was in 1568 that Mrs, 
Craythorne, whose portrait now adorns the hall, bequeathed 
the long celebrated Belle Sauvage Inn on Ludgate Hill w the 
Cutlers’ Company. The collection of original drawings and 
etchings brought together this year ‘s in no way inferior in 
interest or number to any of the nine previeus exhibitions. 
Sir James Linton and Mr. Frank Dicksee contribute the 
drawings made by them for the plays of “ Henry VIII.” and 
“ Othello” respectively, one of the oldest and quite the youngest 
of the Academicians vieing with each other in generous rivalry. 
Mr, Herbert Railton'’s delicate sketches of the home of 
the Dukes of Normandy. Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s views on 
the Thames “below bridge,” and round the coast from 
Harwich to Deal, and Mr. MacWhirter’s studies in Sicily 
and Southern Italy, some of which have furnished subjects 
for his oil pictures of the year, are among the most striking 
and important works of this attractive exhibition, of which 
the use in distributing original works by artists of repute 
cannot be overrated. The sketches having already served the 
purpose for which they were drawn—the illustrating of Messrs. 
Cassell’s numerous publications—the owners are able to offer 
them for sale at prices which very inadequately represent the 
original cost. Mr. Fulleylove, Mr. Walter Paget, Mr. C. W. 
Wyllie, Mr. W. Hatherell, Mr. Alfred East, and Mr. E. Blair 
Leighton are also well and numerously represented ; while 
Mr. G. Clausen’s single work, “ Agricultural Labourers— 
temp. 1833,” is a rare and interesting example of this artist's 
strong work in “ black and white.” 


Very few visitors to Paris during the last twenty years 
failed to pay a visit to the panorama of the battle of Cham- 
pigny, painted by the late M. de Neuville and his accomplished 
pupil, M. Ed. Detaille. After attracting hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons, it was sold to an enterprising Belgian, who 
carried it to the principal towns in his own country. Having 
at length exhausted the curiosity of the public, the owner 
decided to cut up the panorama, by which means he obtained 
forty-two pictures—thirty-three battle scenes and nine land- 
scapes, These were recently offered for sale in Paris, and gave 
rise to so much patriotic enthusiasm—the keeper of the National 
Musenm being among the bidders—that eventually 149,000f. 
was obtained for the various fragments, for which 150,000f. had 
been originally paid to the two artists for the complete work. 


“Ta Peinture Antique,” par Paul Girard (Paris, Ancienne 
Maison Quantin), is one of those valuable handbooks, popular 
and erudite, which our neighbours across the Channel have 
the art of producing. The subject treated is distinctly new, 
and the author has, therefore, had to master it for himself 
instead of relying upon the labour of others. M. Girard’s 
survey of the development of painting extends from its 
appearance, so far as any vestiges exist, in Egypt, the cradle 
of all the arts. He then traces its subsequent modification in 
the great Eastern monarchies, especially Assyria and Persia, 
and finally through the art of Greece and Etruria he 
shows how the mural paintings of Rome and Naples are 
the natural outcome, and in many ways the collapse, 
of an art which had begun with high aims and with 
a true sense of decorative effect: for it must be borne 
in mind that ancient art was essentially decorative, not 
imitative, as it became n more modern times, The 
Greeks as far back as the ays when ‘Tiryns and Mycenw 
were in their splendour tried tc extend the aims of painting, 
and to delineate in colour the national myths, and the recent 
remarkable discoveries near the course—perhaps in a former 
bed—of the river Eurotas show to what extent the dramatic 
side of design had been bronght. The illustrations of these 
hanting-scenes (p. 105), the fragments of the vases attributed 
to Euphronios (p. 182), and many others referring to 
the most recent discoveries, give a fair idea, not only 
of the “up to date-ness,” but of the artistic care with 
which this volume has been compiled. It is really astonishing 
that in a country like France, where archeological and artistic 
stndies are not supposed to be followed with anything like the 
zeal our learned ladies bring to their pursuit, a work of such 
valne and of so mang attractions should be published at such 


a trifling cost, 
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MR, HENLEY’S NEW VOLUME. 
BY GEORGE MOORE. 


The Song of the Sword, and other Poems. By W. E. Henley. 
(David Nutt).—Nothing is more unfortunate toan author than 
to start too brilliantly, and this has not been Mr. Henley’s mis- 
fortune. For years and years—those years when the voice of 
our clamorous nightingale was loudest—Mr. Henley’s poems 
were refused by every editor in London, and so firmly was 
every door closed against him that he abandoned try and 
might never have sung again had it not been that Mr. Gleson 
White, while exploring the anonymous files of an obscure 
journal in rearch of ballads and rondeaus, came across a 
number of poems in old French metres of quite extraordinary 
excellency. Upon inquiry, all these poems turned out to be 
by Mr. Henley, and their publication in the “Canterbury Series” 
secured a large sale for the volume and immediate recogni- 
tion for Mr. Henley. These many reasons will prevail, and 
in view of reparation of past neglect, everyone will feel dis- 
posed to make the most of the new volume. Abuse is so 
profitless and so wearisome, and I shall be surprised if this occa- 
sion for praise is not seized by all to whom the ways are open, 

My only fear is regarding the quality of the praise that 
will be poured forth. I fear the occasion will serve for a good 
deal of scribbling on the subject of modernism, probably 
“ modernity ” will be the word used. And because Mr. Henley's 
poems are concerned with modern London, because he describes 
the Strand, its churches, and does not hesitate to speak of cabs, 
hansoms, and even policemen, the superficial critic will hasten 
to conclude that this is the poetry of modernity. This 
is sure to happen, for the eternal mistake of criticism is to 
confuse treatment with subject. The painter of nymphs is 
always supposed to be the classical painter; the painter of 
nursemaids is always supposed to be the vulgar realist : the 
ordinary reader and picture-viewer never can understand that 
the classical spirit resides not in the subject but in the 
treatment. Above all, the ordinary reader and picture-viewer 
cannot understand that there is only one treatment, and that is 
the classical treatment. ‘The clasgical treatment—or shall I 
say method ?—is to the writer and the painter what the 
instrument is to the musician. The instrament remains, but 
new music may be composed for it. Bring us the new music; 
we are quite satisfied with the old instrument. Mr. Henley is 
one of those men who know that it is as vain to tamper with 
the old instrument as to invent a new one, and he is content 
to play his new music on the instrument that Milton played 
“ Lycidas” upon. Now listen— 

And lo! the wizard hour, 
Whose shining, silent sorcery hath such power, 
Still, still the streets, between thin carcanets 
Of linking gold are avenues of sleep: 
But see how gable ends and parapets 
In gradual beauty and significance 
Emerge! And did you hear 
That little twitter-and-cheep 
Breaking inordinately loud and clear 
On this still, spectral, exquisite atmosphere ? 
"Tis a first nest at matins, and behold | 
A rake-hell cat—how furtive and a-cold! 
But I will quote no further, I will break off before a striking 
and characteristic passage, I will resist the temptation to 
gather even a few lines from the splendid passage which 
begins— 
. What miracle is happening In the air ? 
My object is to induce readers to read the book for them- 
selves and not to save them trouble and expense by 
judicious quotation. Even from the above extract it 
must be clear to the reader that the writer is, in the 
first place, a man, and not one of those creatures whom 
Mr. Henley, with exquisite scorn, calls the “ female-male.” It 
must also be clear to everyone that the writer is a poet exist- 
ing by and through himself, independently of circumstantial 
influences ; that he is an artist equipped with a full-blooded 
vocabulary taken out of the heart of the language, 
and not one of our languid French versifers with 
half-a-dozen Elizabethan locutions in one _ pocket, 
n few Gallicisms in another, and a slight seasoning of 
modernisms between finger and thumb. Here is a man 
saying exactly what our French poetic gentry are vainly 
dreaming, and what their progenitors across the Channel are 
stuttering and stammering in every brasserie in the Rue des 
Martyres and the Boulevard St. Michel, We lend too ready 
an ear to every hiccough that proceeds from every Parisian 
brasserie, The monthly review, apparently, cannot come out 
without a dish of this literature of Vichy and Eau-de-Setz. 
Bourget follows Barrés, and Loti follows—shall I say Moreas? 
Our art has been wronged and degraded by French influence, 
and our literature will go the way of our art if we do not 
at once become more insular and parochial. We have had 
enough, and more than enough, of Verlaine and Maeterlinck., 
Forget them, and sit for at least a while at the knees of a 
real English poet. Believe me, “ London Voluntaries” are as 
beautiful as the most beautiful things in Verlaine. Besides, 
they are our own flesh and blood, and it is time we grew tired 
of French dribble. 

Iam coming to the end of my space, but it would be impos- 
sible to close this article without some mention of the poem 
which gives the title tothe volume, This song is written ina 
beautiful archaic metre, unrhymed, and fraught with all the 

rimal strength and sweetness of our Northern language. 

ts chaunting and stressful metre breathes in every line and 
perfect period the beauty, the nobility, and the wholesome- 
ness of battle. But, as the poem is clearly intended by 
Mr, Henley to embody his conception of life—as it is sent 
forth by him it isa sort of message to Young England—he 
must not complain if, after a cursive word of praise on its 
artistic beauty, I turn hurriedly to consider its philosophic 
import. That men have always found strength and health 
for the race in war, that the sword has always proved 
salutary, that all nobility of body and mind and all 
civilisation are the fruits of the sword, none will 
admit more readily thanI. But the days of the sword are 
done. Solong as men fought thigh against thigh,arm against 
arm, so long as shield clashed with shield, and the sword 
rattled down on helmet, so long as bayonet crossed bayonet, war 
was a good and a gracious thing. But what praise have we for 
anexodus of a million men on either side, whose fate depends 
on the ingenuity of a chemist engaged on the discovery of a 
new explosive calculated to annihilate a hundred thousand 
men at one fell swoop? ‘The boarding of the French ships at 
Trafalgar was great and glorious: there men saw and grappled 
with the foe. Bat what praise have we for war that goes to 
sea in submerged iron cases, armed with guns whose very recoil 
may send the stifling kettles to the bottom? The law of 
life which says “ Devour or thou shalt be devoured” will, 
of course, continue, but it will not continue, I think, through 
war. War, the noblest thing in ancient life, is the meanest 
thing in modern life; and the sword, the noblest of 
weapons, and whose praise Mr. Henley chaunts so nobly, has 
gone to its sheath to rust with the halberts'and battle-axes of 
old time, 


CHARLES MONSELET. 

Here in England we justly congratulate ourselves on our cheap 
high-class literature, It appears, however, that they also do 
these things passably well in France. In a series of original 
works at a franc and a quarter, MM. Charpentier and Fasquelle 
have just published Petits Mémoires Littéraircs, by the well- 
known critic and journalist Charles Monselet, the friend of 
Jules Janin and of nearly every literary man in Paris during 
the past half-century. With its dainty cover and neat printing, 
the volume almost recalls one of Jouast’s or Rouveyre’s bijou 
publications, 

The reminiscences of a man like Monselet could not fail to 
be amusing, and this book is more than amusing—it is litera- 
ture, if Mr. Birrell will allow us to say so, From Victor Hugo 
onwards we have glimpses of almost all the great figures of 
the romantic movement—Henri Murger, Balzac, Emile de 
Girardin, George Sand, Jules Sandeau, Gérard de Nerval, 
Octave Feuillet,and many others. Several interesting chap- 
ters are given to Academicians—for example, Camille Rousset 
and Camille Doucet—whose works, if ever they crossed the 
Channel, have made no lasting impression here. 

Monselet was a man of wide sympathies. He knew every- 
body and saw everything, and there is scarcely a subject on 
which he has not something of interest to tell us, be it the 
history of the Moulin Rouge or the founding of the Casino 
at Monte Carlo by M. Blanc. Perhaps the most laughable 
thing in the book is an account of Cabaner, poet and musician, 
who seems to have been a very original kind of person. Here 
is some of his verse— 

Décidément ce pité 
Est délicieux. De ma vie 
Je n’en al, je le certifie, 
Mangé de mieux apprété! 


J’en veux faire & la pAtissi¢re 
Mon sincére 
Compliment. 

Excellent! Excellent !! 


Celui que l'on m’apporta 
L’autre jour était bon, sans doute ; 
Trés bon—et surtout la crofite— 

Mais j'aime mieux celui-la, 


Allons faire & la patissiére 
Mon sineére 
Compliment. 

Excellent! Excellent!! 





A WELSH ROMANCE BY CARMEN SYLVA. 
Edleen Vaughan; or, Paths of Peril. Three vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—In the hitherto incomplete “Catalogue of 
Books by Royal and Noble Authors,” which is a two-sided 
mutual compliment to literature and rank, her Majesty the 
Queen of Roumania, born Princess Elizabeth of Neuwied on 
the Rhine, merits a place due to genuine talents and accom- 
plishments, inspired by an ardent enthusiasm for romance and 
noetry. “Carmen Sylva” has written, in several different 
send LA prose and verse works that would, coming from an 
undistinguished person, command attention by the proof of 
high imaginative and artistic power ; works that also exhibit 
a pure and noble strain of feeling, with a tendency to 
mystical dreaminess, yet controlled by rational thinking. As 
Wales is part of our own country, and many of its in- 
habitants are simply English people, we cannot be indifferent to 
the choice, by this royal lady, of a theme and locality for her 
most recent work of fiction. It was probably suggested by her 
sojourn, not long ago, in a retirement which should have been 
agreeable and beneficial to her health, amidst the hills and 
dales, the streams and lakes, of that interesting portion of West 
Britain, and by her well-known taste for gathering popular 
folk-lore, and examining the characteristic habits and tradi- 
tions of ancient races. ‘This book is not announced as a trans- 
lation ; and if her Majesty, a German lady by birth, has written 
it in English, we must say that nine out of ten English lady 
novelists do not write nearly so well. The style may have the 
fault of being slightly too lyrical, at least too rhetorical 
and perfectly rhythmical, for the ordinary course of English 
prose ; but it is generally true to the idioms of our language, 
and shows fine tact in the mastery of fitting words. In any 
critical judgment of “ Edleen Vaughan” as a story, it would 
be fair to regard it not as a common novel representing just 
the kind of persons and incidents usually met with in 
domestic and social life, but as a romance, into which some 
ideal characters, of rare elevation, of more intense passionate- 
ness, or whoge presence and voice may be more commanding, 
are introduced, more directly influencing the whole action. 
Such a figure is conceived by the author in the old bard 
and harper, Llewellyn, who is not, as might be feared, a 

ant of Welsh or Celtic antiquities, but a refined and learned 
Valt Whitman, ripe in the modern humanitarian religious 
creed, with a big heart full of love to all creation, and with 
the manners of a gentleman preserved in his lonely rustic life. 
The girl Temorah, a solitary orphan, no wanton, no flirt, but a 
victim of her own vehement impulse to self-devotion, and soon 
left in despair by her cruel and insolent betrayer, is a character 
far above most of those feeble creatures who are lost through 
seduction. Another exceptional personage is Ulla, the reputed 
witch. But the story does not lack the ingredients of cus- 
tomary family life among English gentlefolk of a good 
type: Mr. Henry Vaughan, owner of a copper-mine, with 
his wife and children; the Rev. Mr. Gwynne, vicar of the 
parish, with his sons and daughters ; and several other groups 
and individuals, whose conduct and sentiments are worth as 
much sympathy as those encountered in ordinary novels, The 
heroine, Mrs. Vaughan, is a lady in the prime of life, married 
to a second husband. She has a profligate son by her first 
marriage ; and her weak indulgence of this son, inconsistently 
with her duty to Mr. Vaughan, is the chief cause of trouble, 





CHRIS. 

The Story of Chris. By Rowland Grey. (Methuen and 
Co.)—The authoress of “ In Sunny Switzerland,” and of the 
tales entitled “ Lindenblumen,” and of other volumes received 
with public favour, makes a further agreeable contribution 
to the store of wholesome light fiction in this short and 
simple narrative. Its heroine, Miss Chris Barset, is a clever 
young lady with some literary talent, who gets an early 
opportunity of proving her abilities as a writer by the aid 
of her bachelor uncle, Tom Barset, proprietor and editor 
of the Midland Star in the town of Bridgnorth. Family 
relations, the habits and customs of “~ provincial middle- 
class society, and the excitement of a contested borough 
election, furnish occasions enough for the portraiture of a few 
well-contrasted characters in lively action. Love approaches, 
to a certain distance, in the person of Mark Fenwick, the 
bank manager, a perfect gentleman, who is not the only 
admirer of “Chris”; but he finds himself still bound to 
another engagement with a pretty American heiress. So it 
happens that Chris, after rejecting one brilliant suitor on 
account of her preference for Mark, suffers awhile in patience, 
recovers health in a foreign tour with her uncle, and lives to 
write many successfel books. This story is recommended by 
grace of style, purity of feeling, and some touches of gentle 
humour, 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Neither in the last century nor in this was Samuel Rogers 
readily amenable to criticism from the outside. He preferred 
to criticise and polish his couplets in solitude, before submit- 
ting them to the critics—tying up the knocker the while, as 
Sydney Smith averred. But on one occasion, at least, he took 
a hint, without, however, carrying out his critic’s counsel to 
the letter. The poet’s too assiduous addiction to asking for 
“apt Alliteration’s artful aid,” as moderately exemplified in 
this line of the “ Pleasures of Memory "— 

Sweet Memory, wafted by thy gentle gale 

Oft up the tide of Time I turn my sail, 
caused a reviewer to suggest the following as an improve- 
ment— 

Oft up the tide of Time I turn my tail. 
Instead of resenting this ribaldry, the cool and collected 
Samuel took the sting from it by altering the line to 

Oft up the stream of Time I turn my sail 
in his next edition, and revenged himself all his life after- 
wards by telling his friends it was the best suggestion he had 
ever had from a critic. 





It would be too much to say of Rogers that he never did 
an unkind thing or said a kind one, but it would be at least as 
true as anything severely antithetical ever is. He found 
one of his heartiest defenders in one of the shrewdest, wittiest, 
and least sentimental of his old friends, who lived almost as 
long as himself to delight and surprise society—Mrs. Procter, 
for fifty years the wife and for fourteen the widow of 
Barry Cornwall. Her “Apologia” was contributed anony- 
mously to the writer of the best account of Rogers 
we have—the review of Dyce's very unsatisfactory “ Iecol- 
lections” in the Edinburgh for July 1856. “Our female 
reminiscent (says the reviewer), nurtured and domesti- 
eated with genius from her childhood, writes thus: ‘I 
knew the kind old man for five-and-twenty years; I say 
kind advisedly, because no one did so many kind things to 
those who, being unable to dig, to beg are ashamed, The 
sharp sayings were remembered and repeated because they 
were so clever. He was essentially a gentleman, by,education, 
by association—his manners were perfect. Once when break- 
fasting with him, upon taking our seats he called my 
daughter, thus obliging a young man to leave his place ; feel- 
ing that this was not courteous, he said, ‘I asked you to move 
because I love your parents so dearly, that I feel as if you 
were my son.’ ” 


Mrs. Procter used to tell the charming story, mentioning, 
of course, the name of the daughter so honoured, Miss 
Adelaide Anne Procter, the poet. She told to a friend 
the anecdote with which the note in the Edinburgh con- 
tinues, mentioning that “K——” was James Kenney, tlic 
dramatist, and friend of Charles and Mary Lamb; adding 
that she knew the present arrived at a critical moment 
in the recipient’s finances. “He not only gave freely 
and generously, but looked out for occasions of being 
kind. My father [Basil Montagu] once saw him, and he 
asked after a mutual acquaintance. ‘Howis K ?’ ‘The 
reply was: ‘As well as a man with nine children and a 
small income can be.’ The next day Mr. Rogers sent him fifty 
pounds, .. . We ought to observe how much all that appears 
from time to time tells to his credit in the various memoirs, &c, 
You find him always a peacemaker, always giving wise counsel, 
generous and kind.” 








No reader of these kindly reminiscences but must regret 
that Mrs. Procter wrote so little that has found its way into 
print. I know of nothing beyond these paragraphs about 
Rogers, except a few words respecting Mr. Hayward, printed 
in the Fortnightly Review for April 1884. They are anony- 
mous, but they could only have been written by Mrs. Procter, 
for they include an account of her first meeting with Mr. 
Hayward, which I have heard from her own lips: “I first saw 
him at a small evening party given by Mrs. Jameson, who 
introduced him to me, and, returning after some time, said, 
‘How are you getting on?’ I replied, ‘Admirably. We 
are like two knives setting each other.” Nothing could 
be more characteristic of both interlocutors, Mrs. Procter 
goes on to say of Mr. Hayward: “One great charm 
of his society was, he flattered you by always speaking 
of some interesting subject, and never wearying you by trivial 
talk. . . . He was a good lover and an honest hater. He was 
always cheerful and contented, unlike most literary men, who 
have generally a grievance.” Every word of this was as true of 
Mrs. Procter as of Hayward. If Mrs. Procter had grievances 
she kept them to herself, save on one notable occasion. It was 
when Mr. Froude published in Carlyle’s fearful and wonderful 
“ Reminiscences” some disrespectful words about her mother, 
Mrs. Basil Montagu. It was ill-done of Carlyle to write what 
he wrote, and worse of Mr. Froude to print, and Mrs. Procter 
retorted by printing and circulating among her friends old 
time-yellowed letters of Thomas, in which he acknowledged 
humbly and affectionately the numberless benefits he had 
received in his day of small things from Mrs, Montagu, It 
was an effective as well as a just and generous revenge. 





It was taken in private, but the same unfortunate bock 
contained unworthy reflections on Mr, Procter and on Charles 
Lamb, and, as they were public characters, Mrs. Procter said 
what she had to retort in public. She sent to the newspapers 
a letter which Carlyle had written to her husband on reading 
“Charles Lamb : a Memoir, by Barry Cornwall,” published in 
1866—a letter which must have been written about a month 
after the bilious “ Reminiscences,” and which doubtless spoke 
his true mind. “TI have found in your work,” writes Carlyle, 
“something so touching, brave, serene, and pious, that I cannot 
but write to you one brief word of recognition.” So 
much for Lamb. “ Every page of it (he continues) recalls the 
old Procter whom I used to talk with forty-two years ago, 
unaltered except as the finest wines and such like alter by 
ripening to the full—a man as if transfigured by his heavy- 
laden years, and to whom the hoary head isacrown. Upon 
all which another old man congratulates him, and says with a 
pathetic kind of joy hiseuge,euge. . . . And soall good be with 
you, dear old friend.” This also was an effective as well asa 
just and generous revenge. Each was a vindication of Carlyle, 
who alone of all the dead persons concerned was in need of 
one. K, 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 
“Dorothy Wallis”: an Autobiography. With Introduction by 
Walter Besant. (Longmans.) 
“Barren Ground of Northern Canada,” by Warburton Pike. 
Macmillan.) 
“That Wild Wheel,” by Frances Eleanor Trollope. Three vols, 
(R. Bentley and Son.) 
“ History of Hampshire,” by T. W. Shore, 
Histories. (Elliot Stock.) 
“France of To-Day,” by M. Betham Edwards. 
(Percival and Co.) 
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BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
IV. 
Tourists in wagons and tourists on foot were on the road 
when we set out at a reasonably early hour from Saint 
Andreasberg, of hilly memory, towards the Brocken. 

Of course this was our chief point of interest in the 
IIarz. One would have to be very cynical to pretend com- 
plete indifference on the road once given over to witches and 
broomsticks, where women, in the medieval way, asserted 
their rights. And one would have to be even less imaginative 
than I not to hope that the adjectives wild and weird would 
be more appropriate to the scene of the Walpurgis Night 
than to most places to which they are recklessly given. We 
knew what Mr. Irving's idea of the Brocken is, and, though 
we did not look for any dramatic display of red calcium light 
and uncanny blue draperies, there seemed no reason why the 
famous mountain should be less impressive in real life than 
on the stage. About the point, as far as we could judge, 
where Baedeker says it first comes in view, we kept an anxious 
look-out. Far to our right there was one mountain top 
slightly more conspicuous than the rest, because of its 
slopes, which corresponded to Baedeker's descrip- 
tion, and because of its form, which suggested an old 
burial mound set up on a high place—*‘a wart of a hill,” 
J irreverently called it. It was not in the least impres- 
not in the least wild, not in the least weird. It was just 
another tourist's sell, J decided ; while I tried to make up 
my mind that it was not the Brocken at all,and that suddenly, 
in the approved fashion, a strange peak, rugged and riven, 
*“ burst upon the traveller’s eyes.” 

And then the usual thing happened. - The clonds fell on 
the mountains, lower and lower, thicker and thicker, until we 
were completely enveloped in them, and our clothes were 
getting gradually wetter and wetter. We could see abso- 
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HARZ TOURISTS. 


Intely nothing but the tourists who, from indefinite shadows 
just in front of us, for one minute took substantial shape 
at our side. And what fantastic shapes they seemed up here 
in the clouds—the women in big straw hats with draggled 
feathers on the back of their heads, so as to show their front 
hair out of curl, while for wrap their choice lay between a 
large fur cloak and a linen duster! “Try tweed and a Henry 
IIeath hat!” I felt like crying after them as they passed. 
And the men in black coats and trousers and stiff hats, for all 
the world as if they were on their way to their town office, 
some carrying big newspaper parcels, others with bigger 
knapsacks on their back, and all with an umbrella doing duty 
for alpenstock. However great the German's knowledge in 
some matters, any Englishman would be his master in the art 
of comfortable dressing for outdoor work. 

There were cyclists, too. There always are cyclists on 
German roads, stern military creatures, with no luggage but a 
whip on their handle-bars, who give you a soldierly salute and 
ery out a solemn A// J/cil! They had no pity on me, even 
when I was hill-climbing, but, after salating J——, who was 
nsually ahead, reserved a special Al/ J/vil for my benefit. We 
had begun by answering politely and distinctly, but there were 
too many of them, and by this time our greeting had degene- 
rated intoa grunt. Sometimes these riders wore a uniform, 
though what they then were I never found out. Only the 
day before we had been raced by an elderly gentleman, in braid 
and buttons, on a tricycle. Now, in the Harz, all who passed 
insisted on racing, and on beating us into the bargain. But 
they had a vile habit of stopping for drinks, and falling 
behind, only to overtake us and start a new race. J—— 
had been telling me all the morning, when things were 
at their very worst, that presently we should begin to go 
down with the river, and after that it would be all easy 


riding. Before long we really did go down, but so suddenly 
and abruptly that we were off our heavily loaded machines in 
a few minutes, and walking with a long train of timber- 
laden carts, so that by the time we were in the valley our 
friends the cyclists, who had no luggage, and could coast with 
only a chance, and not the certainty, of breaking their necks, 
had overtaken us, and were scorching for dear life. Away 
they shot in front of us, and then the next thing I knew, two 
were rolling in the mud—and such mnd! It was inches 
deep. My own tumble was much more neatly managed. It 
was on a side path, to which we had to take to get out of the 
way of the timber-carts, and my handle-bar perversely caught 
in a tree, but I came off gracefully on my feet. ‘The amiable 
cyclists smiled, but were paid for it. The last we saw of them, 
they had retired into a little wood by the wayside to wipe 
a new covering of mud from their coats and knee-breeches. 

The trail of the tourist is over all Harzburg, which stands 
low in the valley, the mountains shutting it in on every side. 
The restaurant-lined road is to the modern German “summer 
resort” very much what the Street of Tombs was to the old 
Roman city, and before we got into Harzburg we passed 
one “arbour for tea” and “balcony for lunch” after 
another, and plenty of gay young ladies and bearded 
young gentlemen in black coats wandering in the mud. Next 
came the inevitable succession of unspeakably ugly villas, big 
hotels, and long lines of cabs, in which, probably, enterprising 
tourists make the ascent of the Brocken with the comfort with 
which royalty nowadays climbs the Alps. We chose for our 
mid-day dinner an outdoor restaurant with pretty little tent- 
like arrangements in its garden, where already men and women 
were drinking beer. But is there an hour of the day or night 
in the Fatherland when men and women are not drinking 
beer? There was among them an elderly Anglomaniac ina 
full suit of Jaeger’s—like old Uncle Joseph of Mr. Steven- 
son’s story—who patted me on the back, and called 
me what sounded like gute Reisende, and then brought 
his fat wife from her knitting and her beer that she 
might look at me, which was a trifle cmbarrassing. I 
wondered if her feminine eyes counted all the grease and 
mud spots and the holes in my poor 
gown, which now threatened to fall to 
pieces before I could manage to have a new 
one made in Berlin. We were surprised all 
the way through the Harz, and we noticed 
it particularly here in Harzburg, to see 
that the Germans have monopolised these 
mountains as their pleasure-ground almost 
as wholly as Londoners monopolise the 
Thames, From Géttingen to Halberstadt 
we came across but one foreigner, an Eng- 
lishman, at whose unexpected flannels we 
stared with as much astonishment as the natives. Of course, 
foreigners do come to the Harz; to say that they do not 
would be too sweeping an assertion, as the result of our 
short experience there. But that they are not looked 
for in numbers is proved by the average waiter'’s in- 
difference to all but his own language. Just fancy in the big 
hotels and restaurants of a Swiss town a waiter who could 
not “ Spik Inglis” ! 

After the mists and rains of the morning it was very 
pleasant in the valley. And before we had finished our dinner 
the clouds, with the usual perversity of nature, rolled up the 
hillsides, the sun came out, and the sky was as blue and clear 
as the heart of man or woman could desire. But we were not 
specially anxious to climb that last mountain, down which 
it had been hard work to walk holding in our machines, and 
so all we saw of the Brocken was that one unimpressive 
glimpse. Now, turning our backs on it, we left it to be 

“done” by the ladies with draggled 
feathers and the gentlemen with news- 
paper parcels and umbrellas who were 
crowding the restaurant, eating Schnitzel 
and drinking beer, and we went on our 
way towards Berlin. 

A very pretty way it was all the after- 
noon, now up, now down, always well 
wooded, and everywhere tourists out for 
a holiday, large parties on foot, large 
parties in carriages, families walking 
hand in hand, men on pleasure severely 
bent walking alone, their newspaper 
parcels slung over their shoulders ; and 
the horrid sound of the cyclorn was 
heard in the mountains asa doubled-up 
cyclist came scorching by. 

Through Ilsenburg we rode, across 
the Ilse—the Princess Ilse of Heine's 
song—and through many more little 
villages full of toy houses ; the one I 
remember best, with a Romanesque church 
and old monastery, and long lane leading 

to it, where women, their white aprons over their heads, 
coming in the sunshine to work in near fields, looked as if 
they had stepped from a plein air picture in the Champ-de- 
Mars. And then, out from the mountain woodland, between 
fields yellowing in the harvest, down a road lined with cherry 
and apple trees, where we sat for a blissful hour or more 
by the wayside, the wide plain stretching below; and on 
again into Wernegerode, the castle high up on_ the 
hillside, the townhall so picturesque with its turrets and 
hundreds of little figures that we had to stop in a 
café opposite, where there were tables and chairs and 
oleander- trees on the pavement, and drink coffee. There 
were no more tourists here; they seemed to have 
stopped with the line of the woodland. But the town 
swarmed with women in long hooded cloaks, which they 
fastened in some mysterious way under one arm, and then 
slung their babies in them as an Indian squaw slings hers on 
her back, and very comfortable and unconcerned the babies 
looked. For the rest, Wernegerode had nothing to show but 
a badly paved street, which meant the usual long walk out of 
the town. 

But it was in the warm evening light that we rode across 
the ten kilométres of plain that lie between into Halberstadt, 
a fine old town, encompassed about with new ugly villas and 
factories. The Goldenen Ross, with its funny little flights 
of stairs leading up and down, its narrow passages, its low- 
ceilinged rooms, was like an old English inn. But essentially 
German was the late supper eaten in a rose-garden—groups of 
men around the red cloths, at one table a newly married couple 
looking up at the moon when they were not drinking beer out 
of the same glass. It was before our supper was bronght that 
the waiter deferentially cffered ns something, we could not 
make out what. “ Etwus zu essen?” J asked ; and, despite 
his politeness, the waiter roared. And then a man came from 
a near table and said that he could speak a little English—he 
had a brother in America—and that the waiter wanted to 
know would we like feather pillows on our beds—those 
abominations which, when I went to bed, first kept me awake 
and then haunted me in my sleep. There wag one dreadful 


night in which, in my dreams, I tried to count up the infinite 
arieties of this modern torture. : 
‘ Why is it that towns like Halberstadt and Fritzlar are 
unknown, while Nuremberg has a world-wide reputation ? 
Each old house you come to in Halberstadt seems more won- 
derful than the last, with its carvings and inscriptions and 
saints—St. Nicholas as special favourite—set up in niches, and 
grinning grotesques of corbels and gargoyles. ‘There is nothing 
in Nuremberg more perfect in its way than the great square, 
upon which some of the most beautiful of these houses, tur- 
reted and gabled, with overhanging storeys, look out, and at 
one end of which is the townhall, a colossal Roland on duty 
in front, and on one side a wonderfully graceful and delicate 
Renaissance door and stairway. But though really with more 
to show architecturally than Fritzlar, Halberstadt now is 
without one of the charms of the smaller hill town, For 
the fever of restoration in its most malignant form has attacked 
the place, and its churches were being restored with a fury 
which augured ill for the future of the town’s beauty. 
When next we go there, Ido not doubt that every statue and 
grotesque will be scraped and polished, and built up to look as 
the modern contractor thinks the old artist ought to have 
made it. A brand-new town like Cassel is far less melancholy 
than an old one like Halberstadt under process of restoration. 

Of the next morning's ride there is little to record, except 
a bumpy road, that kept us to the side-path ; beautiful patches 


WERNEGERODE,. 


of red and purple poppies ; tramps, with their boots over their 
shoulders, who gave us a fraternal good-day ; little villages, 
pretty froma distance, with their spires and red roofs amid the 
trees, but ugly once we were in their streets ; and then, outside 
of Egeln, a hurricane, which sent us back in hot haste, and 
made the railroad seem an invention for the relief of cyclists. 

Were I writing a treatise on architecture, I might have 
much to say of the cathedral of Magdeburg, which was one of 
the finest we came toin Germany. ‘To see it, as soon as we had 
put on dry clothes and boots, we borrowed an umbrella from 
the hotel porter and braved the storm, walking throngh pools 
of water in the large square, struggling with the wind at every 
corner. But we were cyclists, not architectural students, and 
our pleasure in its beanty was the greater because we were 
under no necessity later to make “ copy” out of it. The town 
itself is very like the average big modern town of Germany, 
even less interesting than Cassel it seemed, and we had no wish 
to stay longer and get to know it more intimately. 

The road from Magdeburg to Berlin, with the great pine- 
woods and wide lakes of the Prussian plain, I saw from the 
windows of a railway carriage. My gown now was nothing 
but rags, the hurricane was still blowing, and the mud was 
unspeakable. Enthusiastic cyclists write about the wild joy 
of struggling with the storm and conquering the elements. 
But for myself I do not like that sort of thing, and I accept 
my defeat with unrnffled cheerfulness. I look upon a machine 
as an instrument of pleasure, not of torture. 

But J was of another mind, and so we parted company 
for the day. His fate, after all, was not so dreadful; the 
wind was with him, and, rid of me and his luggage, he 
scorched as conscientiously as the German wheelman, and to 
better purpose. He seemed determined to show me what a fast 
rider he was when left to himself, and, therefore, what a con- 
descension it was for him to make the journey with me. His 
one stop was for dinner at a little town, whose name, he tells 
me, he had not time to put down in his note-book, but where 
he had the distinction of dining in the same hotel with 
Bismarck. But Bismarck’s dinner lasting on late into the after- 
noon, and as scorchers wait for no ex-Chancellors, he did not see 
the great man. In one place he lost his way—so he says—and 
went kilométres out of it, and he had various and many 
adventures with tramps. It is only near the capital that 
you meet roughs and cads who refuse to get out of 
your way, or else do all they can to get into it, 
and who use sticks and stones as arguments. There 
was one in particular walking on the wide side-path, where 
alone, owing to the mud, it was possible to ride, who refused 
to budge an inch, and explained to J——-- that he was a Com- 
munist, and had as good a right there as anyone. But his was 
a little game at which two can play, and J——, waking up to 
the fall consciousness of his own rights, gave him what 
Mr. Squeers would call an object-lesson in Communism, and 


NEAR POTSDAM. 


wheeled him to one side, where there was plenty of room for him. 

Despite all these adventures, J got to Berlin, 147 
kilométres from Magdeburg, that same evening before I had 
gone to bed, and naturally I was as impressed as he could 
have wished me to be, But he was honest, and confessed that 
when, in the twilight, he had gone attray again, this time 
among the palaces of Potsdam, he sensibly took the train. It 
was only between Egeln and Berlin, and again when we left 
the capital, from Berlin to Potsdam, that we exchanged the 
road for the railway, 
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AMERICAN BISON (BOS AMERICANUS). 


THE EXTERMINATION OF THE BISON. 
That the American bison—or, as it is often called, buffalo— 
one of the largest and most magnificent species of the ox 
tribe, should have been practically exterminated can hardly 
be considered without regret. Less than twenty-five years 
since the individuals existing on the prairies of North America 
were estimated at nearly six millions, a greater number than 
the whole of the inhabitants of the Metropolis and the metro- 
politan district. When the Union Pacific Railway was com- 
pleted in 1869, it cut this vast herd in two, about four millions 
going south of the railway anda million and a half remaining 
on the north. In ten years’ time these four millions had prac- 
tically ceased to exist, twenty individuals in Texas being all 
that remained of that vast number; and a few years after- 
wards the same fate overtook the northern herd, some two 
hundred wild individuals only being preserved in the Yellow- 
stone Park, where they are now protected. It is supposed that 
some five hundred exist in the British territory, and, with these 
exceptions, this magnificent race is exterminated. 

The form and character of the animal are well represented 
in our Engraving. The body is covered with short woolly hair, 
which on the head and neck is sufficiently long to conceal the 
ears and the base of the horns and protect the eyes. The 
withers are remarkably high, forming a huge hump over the 
shoulders. ‘The size of the animal may be inferred from the 
fact that a large bull bison in the museum at Washington 
stands 5 ft. Sin. in height at the withers. 

Since the establishment of the railways across the great 
American continent the bones of the countless millions of bison 
that formerly existed have been collected by the Indians and 
half-breeds for transmission to the sugar factories in the 
United States, where they are made into animal charcoal for 
the purification of sugar, The Engravings are copies of photo- 
graphs taken by Mr, Launsden, and forwarded to the Zoological 
Society by Professor Ramsay Wright of Toronto, They givea 
very good idea of the immense number of bison that must have 
at one period inhabited the country. 
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Mr. H. Launsden, writing in December last, states: “The photographs were 
taken by me in August 1890 at Saskatoon, on the South Saskatchewan Liver, 
160 miles north of Regina, on the Prince Albert branch of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. In order to give you some idea of the immense number of buffaloes 
that must at one time have inhabited this country, I may say that at the time 
these were taken there were at this point piles of buffalo bones eight feet wide, 
by about seven and a-half feet high, and of a total length of about 800ft. At 
nearly every siding between Duck Lake, some fifty-one miles north of Saskatoon, 
southerly to within, say, twenty-five miles of Regina, there were also similar piles 
varying in length from 50 ft. to 300 ft. or 400 ft. Nearly all these were, I believe, 
shipped off the line during the season of 1890, and I am informed that during the 
present season over 270 car-loads of similar bones have been shipped from the 
same country to the United States, and are used, I believe, in the refining of sugar. 
These bones are collected by Indians and half-breeds in carts and wagons, drawn 
to the sidings and piled by them. ‘They pick out the heads, pile them on the 
outside, and fill the interior of the piles with the other bones. I am also informed 
that they receive from $5.50 to $7 per ton for these bones.” 

Before their numbers were diminished, the great herds annually moved south- 
wards from two to four hundred miles as winter approached — sometimes in a 
straggling line from four to ten abreast, sometimes in a great mass that often came 
to grief in quicksands, muddy crossings, or on treacherous ice, In such places 
thousands of bison lost their lives, those in front being forced into danger by the 
pressure of their comrades behind. As late as 1867, two thousand buffalocs perished 
in the quicksands of the Plat River while attempting to cross, Even as late as 
twelve years ago, Mr. James Macnaney encountered immense herds on Beever 
Creek, a hundred miles south of Glendive, arriving from the north, .As the 
hunters sat in their tents, they heard a low rumble, which increased to a 
thundering noise, caused by the trampling of a big herd of buffaloes. They ran 
out immediately and discharged their revolvers, to keep the buffaloes from 
running through their tents. Fortunately, their horses were picketed some distance 
away, or they would have been overwhelmed. Inthe morning the whole country 
was black with buffaloes, and it was estimated that ten thousand were in sight. 

On another occasion, at the same place, a living stream of buffaloes, four to 
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ten abresst, all going at a gallop, continued for four hours 
to pass the camp. The hunters fired from the tents and 
killed over fifty, but the herd passed on, and were observed 
winding through the valleys between the hills, two or three 
miles away. A hundred thousand beasts passed the tents 
during the winter of 1881-2. 

The number of bison slaughtered by the Indians and sold 
to the American Fur Company, fifty years ago, amounted to 
nearly a hundred thousand yearly. Those obtained in the 
winter months were the only ones regarded as worth pre- 
serving, and the hides of the bulls were never taken off at 
any season. The final destruction of the bison was due to the 
construction of the railways across the plains, which opened 
up their ranges, and they were rapidly killed off by the skin- 
hunters. On the opening of the rails the bison, in their ignor- 
ance, charged the trains, as thus related hy Mr. Hornaday— 

“ At full speed, and utterly regardless of the consequences, 
the herd would make for the track on its line of retreat. If the 
train happened not to be in its path, it crossed the track and 
stopped satisfied. If the train was in its way, each individual 
buffalo went at it with the desperation of despair, plunging 
against or between locomotive and cars, just as its blind mad- 
ness chanced to direct it. Numbers were killed, but numbers still 
pressed on, to stop and stare as soon as the obstacle had 
passed.” 

It is satisfactory to know that the absolute extermination 
of the bison is not probable. It may be bred in confinement 
with success, and crossed with the domestic cattle with great 
facility. These half-breeds are very prolific, and sufficiently 
hardy to face the blizzards and storms of the prairie, and to 
require no housing in winter. It may interest some of our 
readers to know that so easily is the bison domesticated that 
four calves were born and successfully reared during the time 
the Wild West Exhibition was on show at Kensington, and 
that more than one herd of half-breeds adorn our English 
parks. W, B. TEGETMEIER. 
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PICTURES IN THE NEW GALLERY. 





E VENERABLE ARCHDEACON WILSON. 
W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A, 


*“ CHARGE OF INNISKILLINGS AT THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET.” - CATON WOODVILLE 


GEORGE AND MERVYN, SONS OF MAJOR E. DEL SANDYS. 
H. HARRIS BROWN, 


THE RED SOFA.”"— M. LOUDAN, “eT, LUKE WRITING HIS COSPEL AT THE DICTATION OF THE VIRGIN MARY.” 
CLU:{ENT O. SSILBZC% 
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EXPEDITION FROM SIERRA LEONE TO THE GAMBIA: 





RIFLE-PITS AT TAMBI, 
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TRAVELLERS’ SHELTER IN THE JUNGLE ON THE CHIN FRONTIER, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Much interest-has of late days been excited by the announce- 
ment made once again that photography in the colours of 
natural objects is a possibility of the photographic art. 
Mr. F. E. Ives, of Philadelphia, has lectured on this subject 
before the Royal Institution, London, and his methods and 
ideas are together worthy of study by all-interested in this 
branch of science, for the reason that certain very pretty 
problems and facts are involved in the demonstration of his 
process. It seems that as far back as 1866 or so, Mr. Collin, of 
the Patent Office, tried the experiment of taking three 
negatives of an object through glasses tinted with the 
primary colours. These glasses being placed one above the 
other, a print was obtained from the triple plate thus formed. 
There were practical difficulties, however, in Mr. Collin’s 
way which he does not seem to have been able to overcome, 
and, although later experimenters made some advance on his 
method, no results were obtained worthy of being ranked as 
successful examples of colour-photography. It seems that 
Mr. Ives uses a compound camera front, and by its aid pre- 
pares his three negatives. These three negatives have interposed 
between them and the object certain media which serve as 
light-screens, and having the effect of admitting light-rays of 
a special kind only, to each plate respectively. Thus one 
negative is produced by the action of those rays of light 
which give origin to the sensation of red as a colour; the 
second plate is allowed to be affected by the rays which give 
green ; and the third plate by rays which give the blue-violet 
sensation of colour. 





A word is necessary here regarding the theories of colour- 
perception which have from time to time held sway in science. 
Light is, of course,a compound thing, a fact as old as Kepler 
himself. Newton taught that white light is made up of seven 
colours—namely, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet; while Sir David Brewster maintained that three 
colours—red, yellow, and blue—were to be distinguished in 
the solar spectrum. This view was severely criticised by the 
distinguished Helmholtz, whose theory, in conjunction 
with that of Young, has been very generally accepted 
as giving us the true analysis of light. This theory 
teaches that in the nervous network (or retina) of the 
eye; there exists three sets of nerve-fibres. When the first 
set is stimulated, we get a sensation of red; the second set 
gives us a sensation of green, and the third a sensation of 
violet. Hering’s view is that one kind of rod or cone in the 
retina responds or vibrates to red and green, and another 
to yellow and blue. On Young's theory, the rods which 
give us red vibrate slowly ; those which give us the green 
sensation vibrate more quickly; while the violet sensation is 
given by rods vibrating most quickly of all. Intermediate 
colours are, of course, produced by the simultaneous vibration 
of two kinds of rods ; while when all the rods are set in action 
white light is perceived. 





According to Mr. Ives, when red, yellow, and blue media 
are employed in his photographic experiments a perfect colour 
picture cannot be obtained. What he does, is to use media 
which are not definitely yellow, blue, and red, but mixtures of 
colour founded on an analysis of the spectrum colours, 
although it is stated that to ordinary vision the media 
seem to be of ordinary yellow, red, and blue tints. The red 
he uses, for instance, is said to be a compound of the red 
colours in the spectrum, ranging from ordinary red to orange ; 
and his yellow isa blend of colours from the orange to the 
green ; the blue including the colours from the green to the 
violet. After his photograph has been taken and developed, 
it requires to be shown in a particular way in order to 
bring out the colours. The picture is putin a triple lantern, 
or in an invention of Mr. Ives’s own, called the “ helio-chromo- 
’ The blue film is above, and the green and red below, 
g¢ a lens of the lantern. The three images, 
superimposed, are thrown upon the screen as one, and the 

hotograph appears in its natural hues. Of course, the in- 

ion is still in its infancy, and it would be rash to predict 

the ultimate outcome of Mr. Ives’s ingenious experi- 

i But it is clear, at least, that he has worked 

> lines, and his further researches will, no 

tonly to give us, perchance, nataral coloured 

photographs, but to throw new light on the theories of colour 
at present promulgated by physiologists. 


scope. 


each film coveril 


My readers will possibly recollect the observations made in 
column on the theory of Dr. Weismann regarding heredity, 
one of the chief points in his hypothesis being that accidental 
or acquired characters could not be transmitted by parents to 
offspring. In the course of his experiments, he docked the 
tails of white mice for many generations without finding 
individuals born with shorter tails or without tails at all. 
This was regarded as one proof of the correctness of Dr. Weis- 
mann’s views, but a recent observation made in the published 
account of the Cartwright Lectures for 1892, by Dr. H. F. 
Osborn, Professor of Biology in Columbia College, New York, 
seems to negative the opinion of the German scientist. I give 
the quotation in full. The letter received by Dr. Lockwood 
was one from Mr. A. J. S. Studdell, of Lexington, Ky.: 
“ Bearing upon the experimental evidence for the hereditary 
transmission of mutilations.” Says Dr. Osborn, “ I have recently 
received through Dr. Charles E. Lockwood, of New York, a 
letter in regard to some experiments upon mice, which 
were continued over more generations than those of 
Weismann, and with affirmative results: ‘I selected (says 
the writer of the letter) a pair of white mice on 
account of their rapid breeding. I bred them in-and-in 
for ninety-six generations, as they breed every thirty days, 
and when they are thirty days old they are able to repro- 
duce themselves. I destroyed all sickly and defective ones 
by breeding only the fittest. I bred all disease out of them, 
and had a pure-blooded animal, larger and finer every way 
than the original pair. In breeding their tails off, I selected 
a pairand put them in a cage by themselves, and when they 
had young I took the young and clipped their tails off. When 
old enough to breed I selected a pair from the young and bred 
them them together, and when they had young I clipped their 
tails. I continued this breeding in and in, clipping each 
generation, and selecting a pair of the last young each time, 
in seven generations. Some of the young came without tails, 
until I gota perfect brecd of tailless mice. I then took one with 
a tail and one without a tail and bred them together, and 
by changing the sexes each time—a male without a tail, a 
female with a tail, and next a female without a tail anda 
male with a tail—I was finally rewarded with all-tail mice,’ 
There is such general scepticism now in regard to the inherit- 
ance of mutilations that it will be necessary to repeat these 
experiments in some well-known physiological laboratory. 
As told above, they seem to be perfectly trustworthy, but 
facts which go against a theory must be doubly attested.” 
Dr. Weismann’s attention, I hope, will be directed to this 
important statement, and the experiments in question repeated 
for confirmation by more than one competent observer. 
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CHESS. . 

O LRAK (Bradford-on-Avon).—The only law with which we are acquainted is laid 
down in Staunton’s “ Chess Praxis,” which clearly gives bystanders the right of 
interfering only when appealed to by both players. The auswer to your other 
questions, of course, follow from the negative to the first. 

W Harvey (Constantinople).—The title of the hook is “ Chess Openings, Ancient 
and Modern,” and is published by J Brown, 19, Bagby Street, Leeds. 

JC B(Balham).—Your problem is not badly constructed, but is too obvious, and 
wauts life. We have seen problems published, however, which were no better. 

A Il B (Somerset House).—See answer to H Flower. 

H Fcower (Blackfriars).—The subject is under consideration, the chief question 
being how far the general public would receive such a work. 

J BENJAMLN (Bombay ).—Thanks for game, which shall be examined. 
problems still interest you occasionally. 

Mrs W J Barrp (Brighton).—We will keep the problem forwarded and take one of 
the pretty three-movers into the bargain. 

FRANZ KeELLNER (Vienna).—The alterations you suggest as necessary are so 
numerous that it will be safer, to avoid errurs of transcription, to send us a 
further diagram. 

t W Lams (Oporto)—* Chess,” by L. Hoffer. G. Routledge and Sons, Ludgate Hill. 

R Keury (of Kelly).—It appears to be sound at last, and is marked for early 
publication, 

CoRRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS NO&. 2498, 2499, and 2501 received from William 
Alinutt (Tasmania); of Nos, 204 to B from P V (Trinidad); of No, 2508 from 
W K Greely (Boston, M: )}; of No, 2009 from R W Lamb (Oporto), 

Lady (Paterson, U.S.A), L Schiu (Vienna), and W H Thompson (Tenerife) ; 
No, 2510 from John G. Grant, Blair Cochrane (Clewer), W H Thompson, L § 
(Vienna), HS Brandreth, and W (Plymouth); of No. 2511 from Julia Short 
(Exeter), W Vincent, J H Garratt (Dublin), Mrs, Campbell (Ramsgate), F R 
Gittins (Birmingham), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Anglim, F R 
Barratt (Northampten), B M Allen,and A HB. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2512 received from W R B (Plymonth), 

© K Perusini, T N (East Sheen), J Coad, R H Brooks, E E H,H 8S Brandreth, 

, J Halliday Cave, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), Alpha. T Roberts, John Hodgson 

one), J D Tucker (Leeds), Binet, Martin F, Anglim, W PH (Seaford), W R 

m, Admiral Brandreth, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), Julia Short (Exeter), I B 

AH B, Vincent, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), W Wright, D McCoy 

Shadforth, Dawn, Sorrento (Dawlish), R K Corser (Bith), EB Louden, 
Moon, 


We hope the 


(Galway), 
Monty, M Burke, T G (Ware), J G Andrews, Castle Lea, and J F M 1 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2510~—By Signor Aspa. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B to K 4th P to Q B 3rd 
2. R to Kt 7th P takes Kt 
3. Kt to R 6th. 
If Black play 1. R to R 7th (ch 


Mate 
2. Btakes R; 


PROBLEM No. 2514. 
ay J. F. Moon, 
BLACK, 


2.P to Bird, 3 Rtakes B. Mate. 
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WIITE, 
White to play, and mate in thre 
CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played in the Divan Tournament between Messrs. MOLLARD 
and TEICHMANN, 
( White receives teco moves.) 
BLACK (Mr. T.) WHITE (Mr. M.) 
P to Q B 4th 


moves, 


BLACK (Mr, T.) 
P takes P 

3 takes B 

K R to K sq 

Q takes R 


WHITE (Mr. M.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to Q 4th 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4. P takes P P takes P 
5. B to Q 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 
6. Kt to B 3rd B to Q 3rd 
‘ Castles 
P to Q B 4th 
P to K R 3rd 


1 have 


P to K 3rd 
P to Q 4th 
1¢ could net retake with R 
abandoning the yh 

Kt to Q 4th Q to K 4th 

27. P to K Kt 3rd 3 to B 4th 
neem sore |=" R to Q sq R to Q sq 

e. or thre ' es are 

0. P takes P 3 takes P a te isinno 
1. P toQ Kt 3rd ct 3r oe . 
2. P toQ R 3rd to K 3rv ee 
3. B to Kt 2nd 2 to B 2nd ty 
4. Kt to Q Kt 5th 29. Kt to K 6th (ch) P takes Kt 
5. to K sq 
6. Q Kt to Q 4th 


to Q R 3r 
to Q 2nd . G 
) B Sth,a very | 32- K to Kt 2nd 

more. ' 33. K to R 3rd 
Q sq seems prefe ! € 
s doubl 


Q to K 8th (ch) 

Q takes P (ch) 

K to K 2nd 

» use checking at B &ath,as it 
‘ at K 4th, 
verwhelming 


f le, pr a 
ing of piwns which | . dri om King to « 
P tal Kt eaves White with an o 
takes Kt : 
P takes B 34. Q to Q sq Resigns. 

> nf a There is only one check, and the P in- 
B to Q 3rd terposes. This fine game is wel! played 
RtokR aq by White. 


17. Kt takes Kt 
18, B takes Kt 
19. Q to Q 2nd 
20.0 to B 4th 
21.Q to K R 4th 

The match between Messrs. Blackburne and Lasker is the most interest- 
ing chess topic of the moment, and the play. so far, is not agreeable to our 
insular pride. The English master, whose cxcellence as a tournament- 
player does not extend to a prolonged straggle with an individual opponent, 
has, so far, the worst of the contest ; but his health has not been good of 
late, and we presume, in chess as in other pastimes, youth will be served. 
The Berlin professional is certainly playing in fine style, whereas Mr. 
Blackburne more than once has failed to make the most of his opportunities, 
The score now stands : Lasker, 3; Blackburne, 0, 

At the City of London Chess Club prizes to the value of £76 10s. were 
presented on May 30 to the successful competitors in the last winter 
tournament. Mr. Morian, who had first choice, selected as his prize a set 
of ivory chessmen of Staunton pattern (value £15), presented by Mr. 
Kershaw, president of the club; Mr. A. J. Maas, who had second choice, 
took a set of ivory chessmen of Indian pattern (value 20 guineas). presented 
by Mr. Frankenstein ; and Mr. Mocatta took a clieqne for 10 guineas, pre- 
sented by the Hon. Robert Steel. The other prize winners were Mr. W. 
Ward, Mr. J. de H. Larpent, Mr. Perey Healey, Mr. A. E. Booth, Mr. W. T. 
Marshall, Mr. J. W. James, Mr. W. J. Hanbury, Mr. E. Fairclough, and 
Mr. Smith, who took prizes ranging from £6 to £2. Mr. Mocatta’s special 
prize of £4 is still being fought for, and seems likely to fall to Mr. Gibbons. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 


Politics hastened on the wedding of Lord Westmorland. It 
took place on May 28, some three weeks before the date 
originally fixed, in order that friends might be free to attend 
it instead of being all engaged in the turmoil of the election. 
It was a very brilliant affair, The bride’s mother, the Dowager 
Countess of Rosslyn, is a handsome and still young woman, 
and her two daughters (by different marriages), Lady Brooke 
and the Marchioness of Stafford, standing beside their mother, 
made together a perfect galaxy of beauty. The Dowager Lady 
Rosslyn was dressed all in black—the foolish superstition 
about that colour being “unlucky” at a wedding being 
quite exploded. Lady Brooke was in white striped silk, 
brocaded with tiny Pompadour flowers, and trimmed 
with lace, which was drawn down on the bodice beneath 
a deep folded belt of green velvet; and her bonnet of 
green straw, with green velvet ribbon and white feathers for 
trimming, harmonised beautifully. Lady Stafford “ toned in” 
with her sister by wearing a gold floral-patterned foulard, 
trimmed with green, and a white and green bonnet. The 
Duchess of Westminster was as plainly dressed as usual ; her 
simple gown of white silk, draped with fine black Chantilly 
lace, and black lace bonnet with jet and a few white tips for 
trimming, would have passed unremarked at an ordinary 
church service. Far more remarkable was the costume of the 
venerable Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury ; her figure, upright 
and unbending beneath the weight of just as many years as 
Mr. Gladstone's, was conspicuous in drab cashmere of a light 
tone, with full sleeves to match in velvet. The church was 
full of other aristocratic ladies, a great number of whom wore 
black. Green came next in popularity, the many delicate 
shades in which it is made suiting very varied complexions, 
The pretty floral delaines and organdie muslins, however, were 
seen on many young girls, and are particularly pretty for their 
wear. 

Lady Westmorland has, of course, a handsome trousseau, 
There is a splendid dinner dress of pale-blue velvet, with a 
Watteau back, the whole of the bottom, round the train as 
well as the petticoat, edged with a deep flounce of old lace, 
held in festoons by knots of white ribbon. The bodice 
fastens invisibly beneath the Watteau, and is cut very 
low, the berthe of lace filling it up well, and gathered 
in front from the armhole to a point in the centre. 
Another dinner dress is a fourreau skirt and bodice in 
one, moulded to the figure as if it had grown on, and 
invisibly hooked at the side ; the material is thick black satin, 
and it has a flounce and berthe of black tulle spangled with 
silver, and large “ balloon” sleeves of satin, covering only the 
top of the arm. A visiting dress is of black striped grenadine, 
with a deep yoke of jet embroidery, from which a long fringe 
hangs to far below the waist; the effect of the slope of the 
slender figure seen through this shifting, glimmering veil of 
jet will surely be as attractive as it is novel. The skirt of 
this dress is trimmed round with three rows of ostrich 
edging, and it is finished off with very big sleeves of 
heliotrope velvet. 

One of the most brilliant scenes of the season is the 
opera, which is as well attended this year as ever. The 
electric light is now put round the boxes of the grand 
tier, and is very successful, brilliant enough to show up 
the diamonds, yet so soft and pure as not to interfere with the 
colours of the dresses. Black is a very favourite and equally 
suitable wear at the opera ; if accompanied with abundance of 
jewels to brighten it up, nothing looks better. Lady Brooke, 
however, generally wears white,so does Georgiana Lady Dudley, 
and these two are among the most constant patrons of the 
opera. Lady Brooke occupies her box, the stage box, nearly 
every night. 

Mrs. Jopling has been writing about the reason why women 
do not more frequently attain the first rank in art. She 
attibutes it mainly to the fact that most girls who have the 
means to study art at all do so merely for their own pleasure, 
and lack the urgent goad of necessity. Poorer girls 
cannot get the needfal funds to train with; parents who 
will pinch and save to give their sons training for 
whatever may be their special gift will not do as much 
for their girls, trusting to the chance of their being pro- 
vided for by marriage. Thus the girls who are allowed to 
receive a full education in art are too frequently in a position 
to regard it as a mere amusement, and before their powersare 
fully trained society and marriage carry them away altogether. 
One feels how true this is when one sees that even amid the 
distractions of society some ladies snatch time to do just 
enough excellent work to show that they might do better. In 
the present exhibition of the New Gallery there is an adwmir- 
able portrait of M. Paderewski by Princess Louise March- 
ioness of Lorne ; and the genuine ability of the Marchioncss 
of Granby as a portrait-painter is wellknown. Even more 
remarkable as an instance of this, however, is the collection of 
the works of the late Louisa Marchioness of Waterford, which 
Princess Christian opened to the public the other day at Countess 
Brownlow’s house in Carlton House Terrace. 


Striking and original as these works are, they ought to 
have been better. In 1866 two such men as Mr. G. F. Watts 
and Mr. Burne-Jones united in a formal letter begging the 
Marchioness to undertake something more worthy of her 
powers than she had yet achieved—to paint on a grand scale 
and with perfect finish, “so as to satisfy posterity that there 
lived in 1866 an artist as great as Venice ever knew.” ‘This 
remarkable testimony from these two great artists makes it 
the more sad that such original talent as Lady Waterford 
displayed in the works now shown was 80 much overlaid and 
smothered by her social position. Lady Waterford was not 
married till she was thirty years old, and she had not any 
children—facts which have some bearing on her work in art. 


Miss Charlotte Robinson, the art decorator to her Majesty, 
has received the important appointment of decorating and 
furnishing the new great hotel which the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company areerecting. She is to be 
congratrlated on having received so big a piece of work. 
Another woman who is making a deep mark by steady work 
and uncommon powers is Mrs. H. M. Earnshaw, the pastellist, 
who has recently moved into a grand new studio, and 
gathered round her for its “house-warming” some four 
hundred guests, among them many ladies of position who 
have been her sitters. Lady Jephson, Lady Gratton, Lady 
Clarke, Lady White, and the Hon. Mrs, Vereker were among 
the guests. Mrs. Earnshaw draws women’s portraits with a 
grace and charm that are unique in the present day, remind- 
ing one of Reynolds and Romney. Itmay be my fancy, but it 
often scems to me that there is a peculiar combination of frank- 
ness and tenderness about the portraits of women done by 
female artists. I have thought that I perceived it in 
many lady artists’ work ; but, besides having this quality, 
Mrs. Earnshaw gives exceptional grace to her pictures of 
womanhood, 
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HAMPTON & SONS’ 


THE LEADING 


For HIGH-CLASS 


FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS, CARPETS, 


And Interesting Stuffs for Hangings and Coverings 
AT PRICES WITHIN 


LONDON 


THE 


ELOUSE: 


REACH OF ALL. 








The keen interest now taken in the successful application of Art to Industry is 
rapidly creating a demand for Decorations, Furniture, Hangings and Coverings, 
of an artistic merit and beauty hitherto unknown, because uncalled for 
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TO MEET THIS NWNEW DEMAND by supplying 
MOST ARTISTIC GOODS, 
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at the LOWEST | 








HAMPTON & SONS. 


PALL MALL EAST AND COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


Works: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





TtE 


MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS' & SILVERSMITHS' COMPANY. 


EDDING PRESENTS.—An immense 
variety of inexpensive articies, 
we suitable for Wedding P resents, 
Kvery intending purchaser should inspect 
this stock before deciding elsewhere, when 
the superiority in design and quality and 
the very moderate prices will be apparent, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


JEWELLERY. ~The Goldsmiths’ Com- 

pany’s Stock of Bracclets, Brooches, 
Karrings, Necklets, &c., is the largest and 
choicest in London, and contains designs 
of rare beauty and excellence not to be 
obtained elsewhere, an inspection of which 
is respectfully invited, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


ORE INTAL PEARLS, — Choice strung 

Pearl Necklaces, in single, three, or 
five rows, from £10 to £5000 ; also an 
immense variety of Pearl and Gold 
mounted Ornaments, suitable for Brides- 
maids’ and Bridal Presents, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


] UBIES 
of fine 
prices, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


YEPAIRS AND REMODELLING OF 
FAMILY JEWELS.— The Gold- 
smiths’ Company undertake the Repair 
of all kinds of Jewellery and the Remount- 
ing of Family Jewels. Great attention is 
devoted to this branch of their Business, 
and designs and estimates are furnished 
free of charge. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


OVELTIES.—A succession of Novelties 

by the Goldsmiths’ Company’s own 

artists and designers is constantly being 
produced, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


YAUTION.—The Goldsmiths’ Company 
‘ regret to find that some of their 
Designsare being coped in a very inferior 
quality, charged at higher prices, and in- 
serted in a similar form of advertisement, 
which is ealculated to mislead the public. 


Some very choice specimens 
Oriental Rubies at moderate 


They beg to notify that their only 


London retail address is 112, REGENT’ 


T, W. 


Show-Rooms: 


iose Diamond Arrow and Crescent Brooch, 








WEDDING AND GOMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 


The Largest and Choicest Stock in the 
World of 


NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY, 


Specially suitable for 








112, REGENT STREET, W. 


Supply the Public direct at Sirethctavers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 95 to 50 per cent. 


Brooch, £5. 


Fin? Diamond Three-Swallow Safety 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 











Fine Diamond Crescent and 


Bar Brooch, £10, 


Finest qnality Diamond Studs. Set 


of three, £12. 


Also from £9 to £100. 


oho 
LEE 


SOLE. 


7 wore cr rcrrreres, 


ese 
Latest Novelty. Honeymoon Brooch, in 
Pearls, £4 10s, In Diamonds, £10, 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, 


Fine Diamond “Sun-Star” 
Brooch, 
Also from £35 to £500. 


GOODS FORWARDED 10 THE | 
COUNTRY on APPROVAL. 


* Finest quality Oriental Pearl Studs. 
Set of three, £12. 


Also 


LA 


Fine Gold and Pearl Golf Brooch, £2 10s, Fine Pearl Cresee 


REGENT ST., W. (, 


from £2 to £60. 


nt Brooch, £8, 


Manufactory : 
LERKENWELL 


) 


3 RIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS. — Specia 

attention is devoted to the producticr : 

of elegant and inexpensive novelties suit- 

able for Bridesmaids’ Presents. Original 

designs and estimates prepared free of 
charge 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


DiAMOND ORNAMENTS.—A magnili- 

cent assortment of Rings, Stars, 
Sprays, Tiaras, Necklaces, &¢., composed 
of the finest White Dian.onds, mounted 
in special and original designs, and sold 
direct to the public at merchants’ cash 
prices, thus saving purchasers all inter- 
mediate profits, An inspection is respect- 
fully invited. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


( {ASH PRICES.—The Goldsmiths’ Com- 

pany, conducting their business both 
in buying and selling for cash, are enabled 
to offer purchasers great advantages over 
the usual credit houses. All goods are 
marked in plain figures for cash without 
discount, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


APPROBATION, Selected parcels of 
4 goods forwarded to ys country on 
approval when desire. Correspondents 
not being customers shouk , send a London 
reference or deposit. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 
{OUNTRY CUSTOMERS have, through 

this means, the advantage of being 
supplied direet from an immense London 
stock, containing all the latest novelties, 
which are not obtainable in provincial 
towns, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


(OLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDERS 
‘ executed with the utmost care an| 
faithfulness under the immediate super- 
vision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


LD JEWELLERY, Diamonds, and 
Plate taken in exchange or bought 
for cash, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


EDALS.—Awarded Nine Gold Medals, 
the only Gold Medal at the Paris 
Exhibition, 1889, and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour—the highest distinction 
conferred on any firm in the world—for 
excellence and originality. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The Irish probate of the will (dated Feb. 21, 1889), with four 
codicils (dated June 5 and (two) July 23, 1889, and Feb. 21, 
1892), of Sir Edward Hudson Undson-Kinahan, Bart., late of 
11, Mekrion Square, Dublin, who died on March 8, at Mary- 
borongh, Queen’s County, granted to Dame Emily Isabella 
Hudson-Kinahan, the widow, Thomas William Kinahan, 
George Percy Daniel Kinahan, and Edward Robert Read, the 
executors, has been resealed in London, the value of the 
personal estate in England and Ireland amounting to upwards 
of £153,000. The testator bequeaths £1000, all his jewellery 
and wines and liquors at Wyckham and Merrion Square, and 
all the furniture, plate, pictures, effects, horses and carriages 
at the latter place, to his wife; £20.000 to his eldest son, 
Edward Hudson Hudson-Kinahan; £10,000 to each of his 
younger sons and to each of his daughters ; £3000, upon trust, 
for his sister, Mrs. Julia Glancy, for life, and then for her four 
daughters ; and other legacies. All the real estate to which 
he succeeded under the will of his late uncle, Mr. Henry 
IIudson, and £30,000 he settles on his eldest son; and Wyck- 
ham, with the furniture and effects, he gives to his wife, for 
life, and then to his second son, Robert Henry. The residue 
of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his 
wife, for life, and then for his children as she shall by deed or 
will appoint. He confirms his marriage settlement, and 
declares that the provision-made by his will for his family is 
in addition to what they are entitled to under the settlement. 

The will (dated Dec. 20, 1878), with three codicils (dated 
Feb. 6, 1879 ; May 2, 1887+; and June 16, 1890), of Mr. William 
Ellice, late of 27, Upper Brook Street, who died ou April 4, 
was proved on May 12 by the Earl of Radnor and Cecil 
Chaplin and Ernest Chaplin, the nephews, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £70,000. 
The testator gives £1000 and his leasehold residence, 27, Upper 
Brook Street, with all the goods. chattels, and effects there to 
his wife, Lady Jane Harriett Ellice; an annuity of £250 to 
his sister, Lonisa Ann Atkinson ; £250 each to the London 
City Mission and the Thames Church Mission ; and other 
legacies. All his real estate (if any) and the residue of his 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life; at 
her death he bequeaths £15,000 to each of his nephews Cecil 
Chaplin and Ernest Chaplin ; £10,000 to the daughters of his 
late nephew Edward Chaplin; £5000 to his nephew the Right 
Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., and £5000, upon trust, for his two 
daughters. Edith and Florence; and numerous legacies to 
relatives and friends, The ultimate residue is to go to bis 
nephew Cecil Chaplin. 

The will (dated Oct. 25, 1889) of Mr. Henry Cole, late of 
Yeovil, Somerset, who died on March 4, was proved on May 17 
by the Rev. Thomas Henry Cole and the Rev. Edward 
Pattinson Cole, the nephews, and Albert Bollen, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £53.000. The testator devises the advowson 
and perpetual right of patronage and presentation to the 
rectory and parish church of Christchurch-with-St. Ewen to 
said Rev. Edward Pattinson Cole ; he also devises to him some 
freehold property at Chew Magna and Dunderry, Somerset. 
He gives an annuity to his servant, Charlotte Gillett ; and as 
to the residue of his real and personal estate, he leaves one 
fourth to each of his said two nephews. and one fourth to each 
of his two nieces, Charlotte Cole and Mary Jane Cole. 

The will (dated April 10, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
Oct. 15 following), of the Rev. Charles Augustus Johnson, late 
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of 21, Upper Wimpole Street, and of Enborne Rectory, near 
Newbury, Berks, who died on Feb. 28, was proved on May 24 
by the Rev. Bartlett George Goodrich, the sole executor, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £44,000. 
The testator bequeaths £1000 to the person who shall succeed 
him as rector of Enborne. to be expended in the restoration of 
the parish church ; £1000 to the rector of Hamstead Marshall, 
to be expended in the restoration of the parish church ; £2000 
each to the Diocesan Curates’ Aid Society and the Speen 
Convalescent Hospital ; £1000 each to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, St. Alphage Mission (Blackfriars 
Road), Newbury Hospital], Miss Shepherd's Annuitants’ Homes 
(Bayswater), the United Kingdom Beneficent Association 
(Arundel Street, Strand), the Royal Hospital for Imeurables 
(Queen Victoria Street), and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; and considerable legacies to 
relatives and legacies to others. The remainder of his estate 
he leaves to the children of his brother, Major William Thomas 
Johnson. 

The will (dated April 23, 1891) of Mr. Thomas Allen, J.P., 
late of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, and of 42, Con- 
naught Square, who died on March 26, was proved on May 16, 
by Lord Halsbury, Wilfred Baugh Allen,and Mrs. Emily Allen, 
the widow, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £40,000. The testator bequeaths a policy 
for £3000 on the life of Princess Victoria Mary of Teck to 
his son, Charles Ackland, conditionally on his agreeing to pay 
the premiums ; if he decides not to do this the policy is to be 
surrendered : his plate and some other articles to his said son ; 
his household furniture, wines, and the remainder of his 
effects to his wife; and £100 each to his executors, Lord 
Halsbury and Mr. W. B. Allen ; there is also a specific bequest 
to his daughter, Mary Caroline Florence, who has been suf- 
ficiently provided for by her marriage settlement. . His free- 
hold house and land at Pembroke he devises to his son ; 
and the residue of his property he Jeaves; upon trust, to pay 
the income up to £1000 per annum to his wife, for life, and 
the remainder of the incomé to his said son. At his wife’s 
death his residuary estate is to be held, upon further trust, 
for his son, for life, and then for his issue as he shall 
appoint, 

The will (dated Feb. 7, 1884), with a codicil (dated Feb. 16, 
1887), of Sir George Edmund Nugent, Bart., late of 32, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, who died on May 3, was proved on May 28 by Sir 
Edmund Charles Nugent, the son and sole executor, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £30,000. The testator 
bequeaths £3304 to his daughter Mary Wilhelmina Thomas, 
and states that his daughters are all provided for. The residue 
of his estate and effects, real and personal, he devises and 
bequeaths to his said son. 


The will (dated Sept. 14, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 15, 1890), of Mrs, Eliza Fanny Ashton, late of 8, Monta- 
cute Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, who died on March 23, has 
been proved by Sidney Alexander Cheale, Clelan Lammiman, 
and Hori Pink, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £31,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
£200 each to the Massachusetts Society at Boston for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, the Baldwin Place Homes for 
Little Wanderers (Boston), and the Boston Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, all of the United States ; 
£600 to the Liverpool Homes for Aged Mariners, for the 
purpose of erecting a pair of cottages to be called the Ashton 
Cottages ; £250 to the Tunbridge Wells General Hospital ; 
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£100 each to Dr. Barnardo's Homes for, Destitute Children, 
and the Convalescent Hospital for Children, Hawkenbury, ‘Tun- 
bridge Wells ; and other legacies. ‘The residue of her property 
she leaves, upon trust, to pay the income to her sisters and 
brother, Ellen Bartlett, Emma Cecil, Isabel Sarah Potter, and 
Thomas William Wright, and to the survivors and survivor of 
them ; and, on the death of the survivor, as to the principal 
for her next of kin, according to the statute for the distribu- 
tion of an intcstate’s effects. . 

The will (dated Nov. 18, 1886), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 18, 1890, and Jan: 15, 1892), of Mrs: Mary Durnford, late 
of West Lodge, Farlington, in the county of Southampton, 
who died on April 1, was proved on-May 4 ‘by Thomas 
Tindale Methold and Richard Durnford, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£29,000. The tes‘atrix, after giving many legacies, both 
pecuniary and specific, leaves the residue of her property 
between thirteen nephews and nieces and the children of her 
deceased nephew Henry Eliot James. 

The will (dated Feb. 26, 1891) of Mr. William Tlenry 
Dunsford, late of Ashley Court, ‘Tiverton, Devon, who died on 
Jan, 11, was proved on May 2 by Francis Bear Dunsford, the 
son, Robert Henry Taylor, and Francis Stanbury Dayman, the 
nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £24,000. Subject to a complimentary 
legacy to his executor Mr. Taylor, and to legacies to bis gar- 
dener, coachman, and domestic servants, the testator leaves all 
his real and personal estate, and-also the trust funds under his 
marriage settlement, to, or upon trust for, bis three children— 
Ellen Emily, Francis Bear, and William Ernest, 


The will of Mr. George Eden Hunt, J.P. (eldest son of the 
late Right Hon. George Ward Hunt), late of Wadenhoe House, 
Oundle, Northamptonshire, who died on Feb. 19, at 98, Fin- 
borough Road, South Kensington, was proved on May 23 by 
Mrs. Margaret Hyde Hunt, the widow, Colonel Nathaniel 
Barnardiston, the Rev. Horace Waller, and Thomas Henry 
Burroughes, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £4241. 





The House of Commons Select Committee on licensing and 
regulating theatres, music-halls, and other places of entertain- 
ment has presented its report. It recommends three differ- 
ent classes of licenses: the first, for theatres proper, where 
smoking and drinking are not permitted ; the second, for those 
music-halls sometimes called “theatres of varieties”; the 
third, for concert and dancing-rooms. With regard to theatres 
proper in London, the committee see no reason for transferring 
the Lord Chamberlain’s authority to the County Council, and 
would have it extended to those theatres in London which are 
now beyond his jurisdiction. The censorship of plays should 
also be continued, and extended to dramatic performances 
in music-halls and other places. The authority for licensing 
music-halls should be a small standing joint committee 
of the County Council and of the justices in quarter sessions. 
It should be made lawful, in “theatres of varieties,” without 
a special license for stage plays, to exhibit short ballets and 
“sketches” of action, with not more than six performers in 
each piece, and not to exceed half an hour. The statute 
empowering the Excise to grant beer and spirit licenses to all 
buildings licensed. for -theatrical-or other entertainments 
should be repealed. Certificates of the safety of the building 
should in all cases be required, 








HAY FEVER 


POSITIVELY CURED AND PREVENTED BY THE 


CARBOLIC SMORBRE BALI. 


HAY FEVER is « disease from which many people suffer during the most pleasant season of the year, and one which renders their lives miserable. 
HAY FEVER wakes its presence known by incessant fits of sneezing, followed by a flow of hot transparent mucus from the nostrils, accompanied by a burning sensation and 


watering eyes. 
the sneezing and burning sensation. 


The soothing action of the CAR BOLIC SMOKE BALL upon the membrane allays all irritation, gradually arrests the hot flow from the nostrils and eyes, and stops 


The CARBOLIC SMORE BALL will positively cure, and is the only remedy ever discovered which has permanently cured HAW FEVER, a disease which has hitherto 


baffled the skill of the most eminent physicians, who have sought in vain to cure or prevent its annual return. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


_— 


HAY FEVER.—The Rev. Dr. BULLOCK, Editor of the 
** Those who are troubled with Hay Fever will do 
l'rom practical testimony we 


Fireside, writes : 
well to try the Carbolic Smoke Bull 
can certify that it gives great relief.”’ 


i+) 


o 
te 


HAY FEVER.—Colonel C. E. MACDONALD, 65, Warwick 


Road, Earl’s Court, S.W., writes: 


benefit from the 


““My daughter received much 
Carbolic Smoke Ball when suffering from a severe 
ttack of Hay Fever and astlima, other remedies having failed.”’ 


HAY FEVER.—Major ROLAND WEBSTER, Sutherland 


Avenue, W., writes Carbolic Smoke Ball gave me 


isfaction last su 


** The 


hay-making was going on, and I was not inconvenienced by it. 
to do such a thing for the last twenty yeers 


have not been abl 
without suffering frightfully.”’ 


HAY FEVER.—FREDERICK MEAD, Esq, Lyric Club, 
verely with Hay Fever for several years 
and was disturbed almost nightly with r 4 


**T had suffered 

during the summer montlis 
Hay Asthma, but 
Carbolic Smoke Ball last year, 
single night's rest interfered with by the Hay Asthma.” 


writes: 


I unintentionally got into a field where /p . 
I Z Mm \ AS sufficred severely from Bronchial Asthma. 


found immediate relief from the first trial of the 
and from that time have never had a 


entire 


és, J 
om 


T2halation 


she was unusually bad. 


BRONCHITIS.—General E. T. FASKEN writes: 


has proved most beneficial to two members of my family.’’ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


OO 


COLD.—Madame ADELINA PATTI writes from Craig-y- 
Nos Castle : 
beneficial indeed, and the only thing that would enable her to rest 
well at night when having a severe cold.” 


** Madame Patti has found the Carbolic Smoke Ball very 


CATARRH.—Dxr. J. RUSSELL HARRIS, M.D., writes: 
‘IT have prescribed and recommended the Carbolic Smoke Ball. 
Many obstinate cases of dry post-nasal catarrh, which have resisted 
other treatment, have yielded to your remedy.”’ 


ASTHMA.—CHARLES MOORE, Esq., of Westgate-on- 


Sea, writes: ‘‘It has afforded immense relief to my wife, who has 


When I bought the Ball 
It acted like magic.’’ 


“ It 


THROAT DEAFNESS,—J. HARGREAVES, Esq,, of 


Manchester, writes: 
away, which I have not done for months.” 


‘1 can hear my watch tick three or four inches 


THE ORIGINALS OF THESE TESTIMONIALS MAY BE SEEN AT OUR CONSULTING ROOMS, WITH HUNDREDS OF OTHERS. 
One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALE will last a family several months, making it the cheapest remedy in the world at the price, 10s. post free. The CARBOLIC SMOKE 


BALL can be refilled, when empty, at a cost of 5s. post free. 


ADDRESS: 


CARBOLIG SMOKE BALL COMPANY, 


2%, PRINCE’S STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON, W. 
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Illustrated 7 Goods sent on 
Price - Lists of Approval to the 
Post Free. he Uae Country. 


Handsome Crystal Cut Glass Claret Jug, = ) : 
— massive eee Saver Sous, 7 : 4 > y ‘> — AVTET) } = Richly Chased 3-handle Sterling Silver Tankard, 
£11 1ls = 7 -  f ’ A on Ebonised Block, Gilt inside, 3 pints. 
’ ’ Wy 2 Sterling Silver, £14 10s. 


Registered Design. 
Very richly oo Sterling Silver Tea and ¢ ‘oftee Service, Ebony Handles and Knobs. Complete, £45, 
2-pint Teapot only, £14 14s. 2-pint Kettle and Stand, to mateh, _ 


1 Roald 4 
id, SDS Prax 


Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea Service, 
Kbony Handle and Knob to Teapot, which holds Five Cups, Sterling Silver Inkstand, rich Gadroon Mounts. Sterling Silver Salvers, rich Leopard Pattern Border, 
£17. 8 inches, £10 10s. 10 inches, £15 10s. 12 inches, £19 10s. Pierced and Engraved, very handsome, 


8inches .. £9 15s. 14 inches .. £27 Os 


THE POULTRY, E.C. sczz's:*s.), & 158 TO 162, OXFORD ST. W.,LONDON, "srsterizogmas® gaze | gs aoe 


MARIANI WINE 


TONIC & STRENGTHENER © ag —_——— 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT says: Dr. FLEMING found it “particularly 
“Tt has always largely helped to give me | efficacious during convalescence after 
strength to perform my arduous duties.” fevers, and for the relief of general 


ENTIRE SYSTEM, ? fer amt for “te rel 


M. CHARLES GOUNOD alluies to it 


as Bee en say reo which has so often Dr. W. H. FLINT certifies to its use 
rescued me from exhaustion. having “materially aided in the re- 


establishment of appetite and the restora- 
2 Sir MUORELL MACKENZIE wrote ; | 4" of nervous energy.” 
“T have used the Mariani Wine for years, 


and consider it a valuable stimulant, 

2 x 
OF THE particularly serviceable in the case of | Dr. FOWLER, after an extensive trial, 
vocalists.” found it “a very valuable adjuvant in the 


VITAL FORCES treatment of nervous exhaustion,” 
- Dr. LEONARD CORNING, author of 


“Brain Exhaustion,” Says: “ It is the Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY used it 
remedy par excellence against worry.” largely “in convalescence from fevers and 








F THE 





general nerve debility with weakness of 
the heart's action.” 


° ° ° ‘4 : ith vi Dr. J. G. HAMMOND says: “Nothing 
Specially Prescribed in Cases of repairs so promptly the injurious iene 


of over-indulgence on the nervous _ 
° Madame ALBANI declares it to be 


BRAIN EXHAUSTION, li } AARIANI ‘ — “invaluable in vocal fatigue.” 


Dr. M. I. ROBERTS writes that “It : 
has just bridged me over a very critical Dr. LINGARD after several trials, 


mS ica A pu. Tne sf 
NERVOUS DEPRESSION, = lc age Sy rseermemnns 7 | ane ma i 


Dr. FINCH alludes to “its power to 


SLEEPLESSNESS ‘ ] ly ate sustain and to feed the vital forces when M. AMBROISE THOMAS asks _per- 
9 ° l va the system is both mentally and physically | mission to “sing the praises of Mariani’s 
wa \Y “1 overtaxed.” excellent wine.” 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, f ¥ ‘Ye 
; _ We: ’ , Sold by all Chemists and Stores in the United Kingdom, or will be 
CO N ) ALESCENCE, DP tcp \ oa (ul sent, carriage free, by the Wholesale Agents, upon receipt of remittance, 
n mocals oe) 


viz. : Per Bottle, 4s. ; Half-dozen, 22s, 6d.; Dozen, 45s. 


VOICE FATIGUE. ¥ — WILCOX & CO,, 239, OXFORD ST, LONDON. 


Mr. MARIANT holds over 2000 unsolicited Testimonials from physicians who recognise the value of his preparation. 








N.B.— The Public are requested to ask for“ MARIANI WINE” in order to avoid the substitution of imitations often worthless, and consequently disappointing in effect. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

There is one distinct advantage in the matinée system which 
has never as yet been seized upon by its ardent upholders. The 
editors of theatrical trade journals and their sycophantic sup- 
porters have not up to the present time, so far as I am aware, 
urged how the gratis glamour of the matinée saves the amateur 
dramatist and the amateur actor from the British hiss, Bad 
plays, bad art, silly women, mistaken men, if they have the 
courage of their opinions and dare to test the great public 
voice, risk the dreadful and humiliating alternative of being 
hissed off the stage. I like people who have the courage to 
risk that encounter. They are honest in their endeavours. 
The paying public is honest in its stern condemnation. The 
air would be cleared of rubbish and society free from conceit 
if the good old system of hissing were revived. People would 
no longer dwell in a fool's paradise for an hour if they sub- 
mitted themselves to the ordeal to which the dramatists of the 
past subjected their earnest work. Say what we will, hissing 
in the playhouse is an excellent safety-valve, and I have never 
ceased to advocate that power of the pit, that stern expres- 

of public opinion, that manly independent spirit that 
exercised in my memory with such conspicuous 

play and judgment, and which has kept the stage 
pure and honest. ‘The upholders of the unhealthy 
matinée system know as well as possible that hissing at 
a matinée is a matter of impossibility. ‘The matinée does not 
represent public opinion. The house is filled with people 
bound to be false. Packed houses, amalgamated deadheads, 
stifled opinion are gradually but surely undermining the 
fabrie of the playhouse. Why is it tottering? Why is 
modern theatrical speculation so disastrous? Why is theatre 
after theatre shut up? Why is the public deserting this 
excellent and favourite amusement? Not because our 
dramatists are few and our acting strength limited, so much 
as because there is no pluck to test the only infallible verdict — 
the public voice. If the theatre is to live, it must live by 
public approbation. If artistg are to be liberally paid,as they are 
at present, they must do something to deserve the public praise. 
If the success of the last thirty years is to be maintained, 
it must be not by shirking but by encouraging public support. 
Every craze, every fad, every clique, every conceit, literary or 
histrionic,during the past few years has burst like abubble when 
submitted to public test. They have all, dramatists, actors, 
actresses, and fad-mongers, been living in a fool’s paradise. 
They have been living in an unhealthy atmosphere, and nota 
pure one. I donot wish to mention names or to cite instances, 
though I could do so by the dozen. Ido not desire to give 
unnecessary pain or to expose myself to further misrepresenta- 
But I declare that I have seen plays performed at recent 
matinées, I have i exhibitions of lamentable incom- 
petence, I have heard arrant nonsense uttered with the sem- 
blance of truth about it, I have watched the folly of fad- 
preaching on the boards to such a lamentable extent that I 
longed to have behind me the stern, unrelenting censorship of 
public opinion, in order to shoot down folly before it flies any 
farther. One dose of hissing saves much after-sorrow. Iam 
told that the sycophantic test encourages amateurism to 
become professionalism, that it helps on the weak, that it 
guides the trembling foot; but how many broken hearts and 
broken lives would be saved if these people would have the 
courage to test public opinion and not private falseness! I was 

ig out this question the other evening with one who has 


been 


tion. 


wWituesse: 





havedone. When wecompared notes we found that we differed 
entirely ona vital point. He had the meanest estimate of public 
opinion. He virtually agreed with the great tenet of the Ibsen 
creed, * The majority is always wrong.” He believed that the 
public had hindered the advancement of art. I am absolutely 
of a contrary opinion. I believe with all my heart in the sound 
common-sense, the absolute fairness, the honesty of the public 
voice. The dramatic art has advanced by great strides when 
managers have taken the public into their confidence, It has 
declined under the hole-and-corner method. Let in the air, 
let in the light, and the old spirit will revive. Cease your 
packed matinées, stop your packed first nights, let your friends 
take their chance with the public, submit your plays, your 
actors, your actresses to the judgment of those by whom alone 
they can exist, and you will not find theatre after theatre 
closing as a disastrous speculation, folly after folly being 
exposed too late, and the play-supporting public driven in 
despair to the music-hall and variety show. 

At the modern matinée we are told that mothers desert 
their children and leave their homes and their offspring in the 
dead of the night in order to educate themselves; that women 
have a right to elope with lovers if their husbands behave 
badly to them; that dukes marry the cast-off mistresses of 
their intimate friends and introduce them to a self-respect- 
ing society; that abandoned women are listened to when 
they preach sham morality and the sorrows of suffering 
womanhood, having earned the title of “ Your Grace” by 
shameless profligacy. At the matinée it is dinned into our 
ears that all women are subjugated and all men are vile, that 
the typical woman isa martyr and the typical man a brute. 
Not a word about the good women who suffer and who are not 
vile ; nota syllable about the patient, loving creatures who 
understand the splendour of maternity and who bear their 
cross ; not a vestige of allusion to the men who do not system- 
atically illtreat women, and who, if illtreated by disappointed, 
whining creatures, do not turn round and rend them! I say, 
submit these pernicious doctrines, these silly deductions, these 
false types, this wholly erroneous view of modern men and women 
to the great jury of public opinion, and they will be blown to the 
four winds of heaven. ‘The stage was never intended to be the 
platform for the doctrine of eccentrics. It is the representative 
of the public voice, and on these questions I want that voice to 
be heard and a public verdict registered. These people, who are 
sincere, no doubt, in their convictions, have their journals, their 
magazines, in which they can state their opinions. But do not let 
them use thestagein order to poison the air with their discontent, 
and do not let them say that they have made converts until they 
have submitted these questions to a public test. Itis a disagree- 
able duty to keep on recording failures ; to say that most of these 
over-vaunted and applauded matinée productions would be 
hissed off the regular stage ; to wonder at the managerial mind 
that would seriously believe in * Heroand Leander” asa worthy 
literary or dramatic effort; to be surprised that the Opéra 
Comique closes its doors when the public is asked to see a 
Coquelin surrounded by sticks ; to watch theatre after theatre 
bowing to the storm, and closing their doors. ‘The reason is 
not far to seek. It is not depression in trade, for any 
depression seeks reaction in amusement, It is not national 
calamity or mourning, because amusements never flourish more 
than when society is dull. Itis not the hot weather, because 
there is ever a public to support what is good. It is because 
theatrical trade is being carried on on a false basis, and 
because managers cheat themselves into the belief that their 
kindly though mistaken counsellors represent public opinion. 
Believe me, they donot. Letthem risk the hiss, and all will be 
well. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Archdeacon Sinclair's outspokenness promises soon to make 
him one of the conspicuous men in the Church. “ ‘lo hear 
merry-looking, chubby-faced choristers,” he says, “shonting 
aloud with jubilant and reckless carelessness to Almighty 
God that they are miserable sinners, and that there is no health 
in them, is indeed distressing, and a woeful, almost irreparable, 
shock to the whole devotionai spirit of the service.” 


The Rev. G. S. Reaney, formerly a well-known Noncon- 
formist minister, now a curate in Kent, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Church Defence Institution in a somewhat 
remarkable vein; “I wish,” said he, “that there were sitting 
here in front, in a row, this afternoon, some supporters of the 
Liberation Society whom I could select, and that I might call 
on them to submit themselves to a personal examination by 
the Lord Bishop of London. There they would sit—the Ultra- 
montane Romanist, the fanatical Protestant, the Forward 
Movement Methodist, the critical Unitarian, the cultured Con- 
gregationalist, the bigoted Baptist, the cynical Agnostic, and 
the blatant Atheist. ‘There they are. What, my lord, can 
religion mean to these men?” Mr, Reaney was formerly an 
enthusiastic Liberationist. 


Archdeacon Farrar has been preaching in advocacy of the 
S.P.C.K. He passed a warm eulogium on the work of the 
society as “of incalenlable value,” and said that its best 
traditions were being maintained, and that it had in all ways 
nobly striven to keep pace with the enormous claims arising 
from the extension and multiplication of the work undertaken 
by the Church of England. Archdeacon Farrar made no 
reference to Mr. Walter Besant’s attacks on the society, reviewed 
in the Author for June. As Archdeacon Farrar is well known 
to have had his differences with publishers, it may be con- 
cluded that he has investigated the subject and found Mr. 
Besant’s charges without foundation. Perhaps one might go 
so far as to say that this should be a legitimate inference, 

The Baptist Missionary Society's centenary celebrations 
at Nottingham, Leicester, and Kettering have been remark- 
ably snecessful, the numbers and enthnrsiasm of the audiences 
being all that could be wished. ‘The speeches, too, were good, 
though there was a slight repetition of the same anecdotes, 
There is nothing to wonder at, if something to be wearied 
at, in these coincidences, 

The sudden death of Canon Julius Lloyd, in Manchester 
Townhall, after he had made an energetic speech for the Man- 
chester and Salford Day-School Association is much regretted, 
Canon Lloyd was “ discovered” by Bishop Fraser, who recog- 
nised the value of his literary work and his success as a 
clergyman, and, therefore, offered him a position in Man- 
The Canon continued to grow in general esteem, as 

was one of the most 
He was an excellent 


chester. 
well as in position, and in the end 
infinential men in the district. 
preacher. 

“A Church Lads’ Brigade” is to be formed after the 
pattern of the Boys’ Brigade, which had its rise among the 
Glasgow Presbyterians, and has been very successful. The pro- 
moters of this new society tried to form a definite Church 
division within the organisation of the Boys’ Brigade. But 
they were not allowed, and they complain that “ certain high 
dignitaries of the English Church” seemed disposed to 
countenance the nndenominational society rather than this 
new movement. The plea for another organisation is that the 
work of the Church among young men should be undertaken 
on clear Church lines. i 
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THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. 


The Parliamentary chronicle, the Court and fashion chronicle, 
the chronicle of accidents and offences, even the electioneering 
chronicle, mayhap, areal! of smaller interest and importance now 
than the chronicle of the skies. Taken all round, no considerable 
percentage of us is much affected by the knowledge that the 
House of Commons is “ moribund” ; neither do we care exceed- 
ingly whether the anticipated majority for the Gladstonians 
is forty or forty-five. If one Emperor sail the seas to greet 
another Emperor, what concerns the most of us most is that 
his Imperial Majesty shall have fine weather—with occasional 
showers. The state of the country which the politicians rave 
about on so many platforms is not the state of the country that 
we mean ; if it were their orations would be very different. The 
speeches of our honorable and right honorable friends would 
be devoted to meteorological forecast instead of to political 
prophecy ; and we should hear more about this year’s output 
of young ducks than the production of infamous or immortal 
measures—more of the promise of green peas, more of the 
depth of meadow grass, the growth in the cornfields, the 
promise of the orchards, and, beyond these things, the chance 
of fair days and balmy nights for us when we get away to the 
woods or the salt sea strand. 





So far as may be learned, it is not a bad “state of the 
country" at present, spite of a droughty spring, though any- 
one may see for himself as he walks through the leafier lanes 
and by the taller hedgerows that there is a mort of cater- 
pillars in enjoyment of the season ; “ mort” being exactly the 
right word for the ravaging horde. And here is one who tells 
us of a “ mustard-beetle,” fatal to Mr. Colman’s commodity ; and 
here is Miss Ormerod, who doubts not that it is the diamond- 
back moth (no less) which is devastating the root-crops 
in Northumberland, and may come south: which seems to 
signify that our beef as well as our mustard is in jeopardy. 
It is, perhaps, a fitting check upon the pride of man that the 
farther he carries his lamp of science into the mysteries 
of Nature the more he finds that he and his well-being are at 
the mercy of the tiniest things that fly or creep. Even things 
that wriggle, that wriggle invisible, or that float inert like 
motes beyond microscopic ken, have power to harry kingdoms 
as thoroughly as the sword of Gengis Khan. And there is 
not even the satisfaction of lifting these dread forces into 
poesy. We make Songsof the Sword and epics of the devasta- 
tion of blood and fire; but though half the population of 
Europe were laid low in a night and a day by the influenza 
microbe, what bard could sing of the event? 





But let us not speak lightly of these invisible agencies of 
destruction. The diamond-back moth is no joke, and though 
the mustard - beetle may presently disappear like him of 


Colorado who frightened us so prodigiously a while ago, he 
will do a deal of mischief to many a poor man’s crop. ‘That, 
however, is by no means the worst scourge in sight. Terrible 
stories of the advance of cholera have been told in the news- 
papers of late—stories of its march through Persia to the 
Russian frontier, and so forth. Though in their very first 
relation these tales spoke of victims by the hundred, little 
attention was paid to them, which again illustrates the 
vagaries of “sensation.” This week millions of people will be 
talking all at once of a murder which has no mere of “ human 
interest” than another that passed unnoticed last week. 
And so it was with the first reports of the cholera advance upon 
Europe : the totally unimportant suicide of two French lovers 
made more of a sensation. Not that absence of panic before 
cholera is to be regretted—quite the contrary ; and yet that 
degree of dread which prompts prevention is very wholesome 
indeed. Now,as to that matter, there is nothing to fear in 
acknowledging to ourselves that London, for one great city, is 
far less likely to take the contagion, should it be borne hither, 
than it was even ten or twenty years ago. But though we 
may rely upon that comfortable fact, let us think about the 
state of the Thames as well as about the “state of the 
country.” It happens that some new sewage works at 
Crossness were set in operation only a few days ago; works 
that are said to be—or said to be calculated to be—a great 
aid in removing the pollutions of the river. Let us 
hope they are, for the purpose stands in need of a 
vast deal of help. The cost of these Thames works is 
enormous, though not surprising ; for scores and scores of 
millions of gallons of foulness have to be “ treated” every day 
by chemical operation, and their solids carried out in tank- 
steamers to be cast into the river fartherdown. But it is very 
doubtfal whether the prodigious work that is done is done 
wisely—that is to say, sufficiently or effectively ; and mean- 
while the population of London is increasing every year or so by 
about as many families as live in Guildford. There can be no 
hope of any sufficient purification of the Thames at this rate ; 
in some parts it is storing powers of mischief, though else- 
where they may be diminished ; and although there may be no 
present reason to fear the generation of pestilence in the bosom 
of Father Thames, Father Thames must be taken in hand to 
much better effect, if one fine summer he does not punish his 
defilers memorably. 





In this connection it should be recorded that a certain 
sanitary inspector having prosecuted an action for libel 
against a man who had accused him of taking bribes for the 
evasion of his duty, and also of blackmailing in the course of 
business, a good deal of evidence was adduced which the judge 
told the jury had nothing to do with the particular libel before 
them. In the end, damages to the amount of five pounds 


were awarded to the sufferer from a ruinous charge. It was 
an extremely interesting case for parish authorities in general. 





The Rev. John Bailey, chaplain to the Cavalry Brigade, 
Aldershot, has been sending round the hat (by favour of the 
Times) on behalf of the widow of Sergeant John Fleming, 
“one of the few remaining survivors of those who rode in the 
charge at Balaclava.” All her relations have gone down the 
broader “ Valley of Death,” and the poor old thing had “ only 
the workhouse before her.” The appeal must have reminded 
many of us that we read a little too often of some old soldier, 
some old sailor, who shared in deeds that are the glory of all 
England, sinking to the grave in neglected poverty. Might not 
something be done—even, perhaps, officially—to make a little 
list of “survivors” like Sergeant John Fleming look into their 
circumstances from time to time, and keep their heads above 
water when they begin to founder? It would be a good thing 
to do, and the cost could not possibly overstrain the resources 
of Great Britain. 





Again it is asserted by a competent prison authority that, 
whatever else education may be good for, it does not diminish 
crime in England and Wales: he even adduces statistics 
(but, then, we know what they are) to prove that crime 
has rather increased than otherwise. And there is nothing 
remarkable in his conclusion, which does not necessarily 
signify that education has no effect in restraining crime, but 
that, along with education, other consequences of “civilisa- 
tion” are at work to weaken the moral sense and even prompt 
tocrime. It is quite easy to believe that it may be so; we 
might almost say must be so, though this is not the place in 
which to show grounds for the belief. One of them is not 
the extraordinary number of crimes of violence that have 
been reported of late, for murder seems to be a fluctuating 
offence, which has to be judged by wide averages. But even 
if murder stories from abroad were excluded from our 
newspapers, and if no account is taken of slaughter in 
West Africa and the like, the public prints would show an 
intolerable deal of bloodshed just now. (By-the-way, how 
painfully grotesque it was to read in that story of a fight for 
a West African fort, whence 124 women and children were 
taken when it was abandoned by the enemy and burning, that 
no sooner had the helpless creatures been got out than “a 
number of ‘ friendly’ natives from an adjacent town came up 
and wanted to massacre them all” !) Terrible tales, too, some 
of them are, as of the man who killed his father with such 
exceeding coolness. But not more cool was he than another 
man, who, after shooting a woman and then attempting his 
own life, is reported to have explained that he meant to have 
done the job on the Derby Day, only he wanted to know which 
horse won. 
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A®THUR SOMERVELL’S NEW AND 
svOcEserUL COMPOSITIONS, 
Price 2s. net 
SLEE LITTLE. PIGEON, 


Just published. 
Sung by Miss Liza Lehmann. 
SHEPHERD'S CRADLE SONG. 
Dedicated to and sung by Mrs. Henschel. 
“The most successful cradle song ever written.” 
26th Edition. 
WAS IT ALL A DREAM? 
Just published. 
Sung by Mr. Wilfred Cuncliffe. 
O, WERE MY LOVE YON LILAC FAIR. 
Words by Robert Burns, 
THINE AM I, MY FAITHFUL PAIR. 
Words by Robert Burns. 
O SWALLOW, SWALLOW. 
Sung by Miss M. Hall. 

WHEN I AM DEAD, MY DEAREST. 
Sung by Miss Louise Phillips. 
TEARS, IDLE TEARS. 

Sung by Mr. William Shakespeare. 
GO, HEART, UNTO THE LAMP OF LIGHT. 
Sacred Song, bynaad 16th Century. 
FORGET NOT YET. 

Sung by Mr. Herbert Thorndike. 


THE PIANOFORTE, 
Price 28, each net, 
BY THE SEA. 
(Six Pieces in Two Books.) 
Book I. Book II. 
1. A Blue Day. 4. Breezy 
2. Meadow Sweetness, 5. Sundown. 
3. The Seagull. 6. Harvest Moon. 
THREE isth CENTURY PIECES. 
2, Sarahande 3. Allemande. 
These i radies may also be had arranged for the Violin, 
price 2s, net 
BEANSTALK SUITE. 
Six Easy Pieces for the Young. In hook form, price 1s. 6d. net 
se and J, Hopkinson, 9, New Bond Street, London, W. 


For 





Now ready. Four Keys. 24 stamps. 


TI.,HE PEACE OF GOD. By CH. GOUNOD. 
This sacred song has just been composed by Mons. 
Gounod at the special reyuest of the publishers, and is cer- 
tainly one of the finest he has ever written. 
HILLUPS and PagR, 8, Oxford Market, W. 


'IMNHOMAS OETZMANN and CO. desire it 
to be most distinctly understood that they are Piano- 
forte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 


N°: 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 


SQUARE a. 
G 1OOD, SOUND SECOND- HAND PIANOS, 
returned from hire. Grands, Semi-Grands,and Cottages 
Erard, and other good makers, from 
Descrip- 





hy Broadwood, Collard, 
£4 to £100, Packed free and forwarded to any part. 


tive lists free 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27 London, W. 


’ , y r 
D ALMAINE and CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS, Fifty per cent, discount. Ten years’ warranty. 
Kasy terms Cottage Pianos, & guineas, 10 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c. Approval, carriage free. 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas, 
Ciass 1,17 guineas. | Class 4,26 guineas. | Clase 7, 40 guineas, 
Olass 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5,30 guineas. |! Class 8,45 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
OO. (Established 106 Years),¥i, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers. Established 1807. These celebrated 
PIANOS possess artistic qualities not to be found in any 
other maker. For SALE or HIRE; and on the Quarterly 
ee Sratom 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


( ‘ULLE TON’S HERALDIC OFFIC KE 
/ (Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 78.6d. Book-plates engraved 
ip Modern ane hath val styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving. 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 
Prospectus post free.—25, Oranboura St Street, London, W.C, 


(\ULLE ETON’S GUINEA I BOX of of CR ESTED 
STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest ; or with Mono- 
ram or Address, No charge for engravifg steel die. 
Signet rings, Iscarat, from 428. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
2a, ad. ; ladies’ 3s. Wedding and invitation cards, 


Speciinens free.—25, Cran)ourn Street, London, W.C. 


PRkowN & Polson’ 8 (yORN FLour 

Pon IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 

BROWN & POLson's (KORN 
_FOR THE NURSERY. 


, Baker Street, 





Class 6, 35 guineas, 








F LOUR 


& POLson’s ({ORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


& PoLson's (0ORN FLOUR 


BROWN 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


prow: N& PoLson's (ORN LOUR 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AST LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
4 CHILDREN and DISP SHSARY FOR WOMEN, 
Shad well, 
Patron—Her Ma jesty ‘the Queen. 
OPENING of the NEW WING for OUT-P ATIENTS by 
Her Grace the DUC HESS OF PORTL AND, 
on SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1892, at FOUR o'clock pm. 
The cost of the building and ‘furnishing this Wing has 
been about £8000, 
£2500 is still wanted to open uF gree of debt. 
earnestly APPEAL for DONATIO 
42,717 attendances were made by - last yea 
Visitors are requested to inspect the Hospital sed the New 
Wing, which will be open on June 9and 10, Admission to the 
Opening Ceremony on watuceer.. Fine 11, by Ticket only. 
. WHITFORD, Secretary. 


BROWN 








The Board 


Bankers—Prescott and Co. 


$.Saimsbuuy 


Prices, 1s. to 6s., &c. Sold throughout the Country. 
Munufactory: 176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. 


BRAIDED STEEL WIRE PILLOWS. 


The Lightest, Cleanest, Coolest, Most Comfortable, 
and Durable Pillows extant. 
WRITE FOR 


MANUFACTURED UNDER PATENTS BY THE 


AMERICAN BRAIDED WIRE COMPANY, 


PILLOW UNCOVERED. 64, CHURCH STREET, SHOREDITCH, LONDON, E. 








Lavender 
Water. 


ESTABLISHED 
1839, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


SAVAR’S COCA WINE 


Concentrated, analysed, and standardised, is the Best Restorative Tonic.—Bottles, 4/- & 7/-. 








CASCARA-HAWLEY. 


This Tasteless laxative for Ladies and Children cures constipation.—Boxes, 1/14 & 4/6. 





'Savar’s CUBEB CIGARETTES 


Always relieve CATARRH and ASTHMA. Boxes, 1/- & 2/6. ALL CHEMISTS. 
Savaresse’s Sandal Wood Oil Capsules, 4/6 per Box. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


“Gold that buys health can never be 
ill spent.” 





BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Oilmen, &c. 





THE LEADING MACHINES. 


Sole Manufacturers— 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO., LTD. 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


WORKS: COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 


MANCHESTER: 9, Victoria Buildings. 


Application, 


Gradual Payments. Order Forms on 


THE OLDEST AND 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec, 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


MANUFACTORY : VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


“SWIFT” CYCLES 





CLOTHING 


OF 


Every Description. 


SAILOR SUITS, 
from 9s. lid. 


TWEED SUITS, 
from 8s. 6d. 


ETON SUITS, 
from 35s. 








ROBINSON 


OXFORD ST. 





\ APPROVAL IF DESIRED. 

















SENT INTO THE COUNTRY ON | 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
BRIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road). 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Cheap First ‘lass Day Tickets to Brighton every Wee kday. 
From Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton ev ot Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p m._ Fare 108. 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 
Return Tickets, from London Ma., 83, éd., and 68.'4d. 
P Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains. 


H4®* TINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
AND EASTBOURNE. Every Weekday Cheap Fast 
Trains from Victoria 8.10 and 9.50 a.m., London Bridge &.5 and 
9.45 a.m., New Cross 8.10 and 9.50 a.m., Norwood June —_ aD 
and 10 am, E y 30 and 10.15 a. kK eton 
(Addison Ros m Junction 8.15 and 10. 10 un 
Returning b 
RVERY 





} 2 re Ly ondon 
9.25 a. e 7 Ken- 
sington ( Addisch Road). 9.10 2 mh. ,c lapham Junction | 2 ‘am. 
Norwood Junction 9.15 a.m.,and East Croydon 9.50 am. Re- 
turning by certain Evening Trains same day only. 
_Spe cial Day Return Tic kets, 15s., 108. od. and 6s 6s. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS—EVERY 

WEEKDAY, CHEAP FAST TRAINS by the New Direct 
Route, from Victoria 9.30 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 
9.10 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction; from London Bridge 
9.30 a.m., calling at East Croydon. Returning by any Train 
same day, 

EVERY SUNDAY.—CHEAP RETURN TICKETS by all 
Trains from Victoria, Clapham Junction, London Bridge, New 
Cross, Forest Hill, Norwood Junction, and East Croydon 
meses ing by any Train same day. 

) y Return T: ckets, 108. , 78., 38. Gal. 
—SHORTEST, C HEAPES HY “ROU TE. 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
Two Special Express Se rvices (Weekdays and Sundays), 





London to Paris (1,2) CU, 2,3){ Paris to ‘London (1.2) (, 
Victoria .... 
London Bdge. 9.0 Pp 
. om. London Bdge, arr. 7.0 
arr. 6.50 Victoria 7.0 

A Pullman Drawing- aoa rt runs in the Ist and 2nd Class 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven 

The Morning Departure from London will on June 22 23, 
and 24 be post poned until 11.50a.m., arriving in Paris 10 p.m 





Fares—Single, First 348, 7d., Second 25s. 7d., Third 18s. 7d 

Return, First 58s. 3d., Second 42s. 3d., Third 33s. 3d. 

Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins, 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c 

Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all 

the principal places of interest on the Continent. 


[for FULL PARTICULARS see Time 

Books, Tourist Programmes, and Handbhills, to be ob- 
tained at the Stations, and at the following Branch Offices, 
where Tickets may also be obtained: West-End General 
Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Huildings, Trafalgar Square; Hay's Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's 
Office, Ludgate Circus ; and Gaze’s Office, 142, Strand. 

(By Order) A. SARL E, , Secretary and Gene eral Mans ager. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
TOURS to WEST COAST and FJORDS of 


NORWAY and to ST. PETERSBURG. Quickest and 
Cheapest Route. The first-class Steamers ST. SUNNIVA 
and ST. ROGNVALD leave LEITH and ABERDEEN for 
pA DAY bd wrt? gune 18, July 2, July 9, July 16, 

July 23, July 30, ug. Aug. 20, and ST. T. SU NIVA tuo 
coP ENHA GEN, a P ETERSBU RG, &c., on Aug 27. Full par- 
ticulars ona Handbook, 3d. each, may be had from W. A. 
Malcolm, 102, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 8 
Crowther, 18, Cockspur yy Charing Cross, 5.W 
and Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., a all Branches; 
Hourston, 64, Constitution. § Leith; and 
Merry lees, Northern Steam W harf, Aberdeen. 


Y* HTING TRIP to NORTH CAPE, 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS, &c.—The first-class Steamer 
ROGNVALD will leave LEITH and 
TWENTY. ONE DAYS’ 
WEGIAN FJORDS, &¢ Full particulars 
Handbook of Information, 3d., x be had from W, 4 
Malcolm, 102, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and as above. 


(NONTINENTAL HOTEL DIRECTORY. 
Frank fort-on-Main., 


/ Sole Contractor : M. POETZL, 
ALX-LA-CHAP ir. Monarque, first-rate H., reason. charges, 
BADEN-BADE : prom., mod. charges. 
» , highly recom., lift. 
Miner rva, 7 ie tent n Allee, best sit., gard. , lift. 
BASLE.—Three Kings, first class, facing the Rhine, lift. 
BONN.—Grand Royal, facing the Rhine, park, lift. 
CASSEL.—Kinig vy. Preussen, Ist cl., elec, light, beaut, gard. 
COBLENCE.— Belle Vue, opp. Pier and Ehrenbreitstein. 


(OLOGNE.— Hotel du Nord, lift, elec. light 
} post and telegr., railw. book.-off. in the H. 
COLOGNE.— HOtel Disch, lift, railway booking-office, 
EMS. air ares electric light, beautiful garden. 
*REIBURG L.B. Europe, new, ist cl., near station, elec. light. 

ENEV ional, finest, newest,and only H. with garden. 
WEIDEL BE + rince Charles, nearest the Castle 

Victoria, Ist cl. fam. H., most beaut. rit. 

HOMBU ke BATH.—Bellevue, opp. Kurgarden, lift, baths, 
[ NTERLAK .EN.—Victoria, first class, 400 


beds, lift, elec, light, magnific. pos. 
KISSINGEN BATH.—Russie, first ¢ lass, on the Kurgarden, 
KREUZNACHBATH.—Oranien hof, finest posit., own epring 
C<urhouse H. and Baths in Kurpark 
LUCERNE.- Swan lift, H. Haefel 
Victoria, near sts ation, lift, bath. 
MUNICH. —Rayrischer Hof, largest, finest H. in town, lift. 
ellevne family house, ‘lift, only front rooms, 
ra (Detzer), only front rooms, centre of town. 
NU RNBERG.— ayrischer Hof, G. P, Auinger’s widow 
Strauss (Ostrich), first class, lift, G, Todt 
WIESBADEN, a ier Jahreszeiten, Four Seasons H. & I. mathe, 
ore Hotel, lift, Weiss Bros., new propr't 
ctoria H. and Haths, lift, Schweisguth Bree. 
Bellevue, first class, fine situation. 
Hotel Klumpp, first class, 2 hydr. lifts, 
ZURICH. —"Baur-au lac, unrive alled sit., lift, electric light, 


ALPIN E HEALTH RESORT. — Maloja, 
C Engadine, Switzerland, 6000 ft. elevation.—The GRAND 
HOTEL, Kursaal, Maloja, open from June to September ; con- 
tains 30 bed-rooms; every home comfort; in and outdoor 
sports ; golf; English and Catholic church services ; resident 
English Ghysic ian, Dr. M.G. Foster. Forall particul: re upply to 
the Manager, J. F. WALTHER, Hotel Kursaal, Malojy 


r : u . 
ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
An Illustrated Catalogue of W: ntches aud Clocks at 
reduces prices sent free on application t 
OHN WALKER. 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent Street 





George 
Charles 








”» 


WILDBAD (wart, ). 














Silver Cases, Silver Cases, 


BENSON’S 


STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST €5 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 


Ever made at the price. THREE-QUARTER PILATE MOVE- 

MENT, Compensation Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, Strong 

8 Action, in Sterling Silver Crystal Glas uses, £5, A 

and elegant Watch for Gentlemen's Wear. Thousands 
have bees sold 


BENSON'S WATCHES. 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 
BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Thousands have been sold, and purchasers testify to the 
excellent timekeeping perfor mances of these Watches. 


Ladies’ Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from 21 Ibs. 


Gold Cases, 





Watches shown here 
e, at our 


All the 

sent Free and Sa 

risk, to all pa 

World, on receipt of 

Cash, or Post-Ofice 

payable at General Post 
Offic: 





For further particulars seo 
Benson's New ILLUSTRATED 
Book containing over 200 pages 
of Illustrations of Watches 
from £2 28. to £500. Jewellery, 
Clocks, Presentation and Do- 
mestic Plate. The Largest and 
most Complete Catalogue pub- 
lished. Free on application to 


THE STEAM FACTORY- 


J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


by 


Silver Cases, 


Gold Cases, 


é 


Silver Cases, 


BENSON’S 
“FIELD.” 


ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet Spring to 
prevent variation when worn on horseback, 
adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, 
from whom HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS have 
received. 

In Hunting 18-carat 
Gold, £25; or 


been 


Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
iiver, £15. 
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MUSIC. 
Many a fine performance of one or other of Wagner's early 
operas has been witnessed in London in course of the two-and- 
twenty years that have elapsed since these works began 
to find their way to our lyric boards. But we might 
search in vain, even in the brilliant record of the Carl 
Rosa season, for an instance of two such representations 
having occurred on consecutive nights as those of “ Lohengrin” 
and“ The Flying Dutchman,” which took place at Covent 
Garden on June 2 and 3. Both operas were mounted 
with the liberality and taste that invariably characterise the 
productions of the present régime, and which no amount of 
carping criticism can either efface or disparage. The casts on 
each occasion were of exceptional strength, and, thanks to the 
individuality of the respective conductors, Signor Mancinelli 
and M. Léon Jéhin, the audiences on both nights were treated 
to something like a genuine and distinctive “reading.” The points 
of the “Lohengrin” performance were more or less familiar. 
Habitués know—and, for that matter, rejoice to know—the 


that the band and chorus completed an ensemble of sterling 
merit. 

On the other hand, the performance of “ The Flying Dutch- 
man”—given here under the Italian title of “Il Vascello 
Fantasma "—had something of the interest of novelty. The 
opera had not been heard at Covent Garden for several years, 
and the principal characters were now in fresh hands. M. Lassalle 
made his rentrée in the part of Vanderdecken, bringing with him 
the reputation of a great success won therein on the other side 
of the Atlantic. This he justified by an impersonation 
which, as a whole, we do not hesitate to rank side by side 
with those of Mr. Santley and Herr Gura—the best exponents 
of the character on the English and German stages—while, 
in a purely vocal sense, it probably stands unequalled 
and alone. The famous French baritone never fails to 
throw into strong relief the poetic aspect of the person- 
ages whom he portrays, and the accursed Dutchman, with 
his solemn, fateful visage, and his half-doubting, half- 
hopeful spirit, was depicted to the very life. With 
what grand effect he sang Wagner's broad, expressive 


quently regarded as a bore ; but, nevertheless, some of tho 
most melodious passages in the opera fall to his lot, and in 
the present instance, when he stood by the doorway admonish- 
ing the would-be lovers for ten minutes ata stretch, wholly 
forgetful of the fact that “ Two is company, but three is none,” 
one felt inclined to wish that he would begin his introduction 
allover again. M.de Reszke imparted a new charm to the 
music, and brought outall thesimple bonhomieof the character. 

For the reappearance of Madame Melba, on Saturday, 
June 4, Gounod’s * Roméo et Juliette” was repeated, the cast 
being otherwise identical with that already noticed in these 
columns. Madame Melba is now an established favourite with 
London opera-goers, and it may go without saying that her 
welcome was hearty in the extreme. A slight nervousness 
that affected her at the outset did not detract from the 
brilliancy of a glorious rendering of the waltz air, which 
narrowly escaped an encore. So far as the remainder of 
the opera is concerned, Madame Melba’s ‘singing was 
marked bya degree of sentiment and passion that we havo 
been unable to perceive in previous years, Her voice, always 
exquisitely pure in quality, and managed with the skill of a 


melodies we need not describe ; these have afforded delight to 
the ear when rendered by tones far less noble and beautifully 
modulated than Lassalle’s. But it was an altogether new 
experience to hear the music of Daland sung by an artist like 
Edouard de Reszke. The old Norwegian mariner, resembling 
the “ancient” gentleman of whom Coleridge speaks, is fre- 


ideal Lohengrin of M. Jean de Reszke. the no less perfect King 
of M. Edouard de Reszke, the picturesque and forcible 
Telramund of M. Dafriche, the sonorons Herald of Signor 
Abramoff, the sweet, womanly Elsa of Madame Nordica, and 
the bold, dramatic Ortrud of Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli. It is 
enough to say that these artists were quite at their best, and 

DAY “— AF S to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Cromer 


Jous BRoapwoop THE MOST FASHIONABLE 
Southend-on-Se = Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Dovercourt, 


(Es she 

PIAN “pid Li M ARE RS To i. M al QUEEN 

ae I 
| Barwie h, Fe lixstowe, Aldeburgh, Southwold,and Hunstanton 
> issued by all Trains from London (Liverpool Street), also 
. . | fr m Great Eastern Suburban Stations and New Cross (L.B. 
Pe and S.C.), at same fares as from Liverpool Street These 
-YCEUM me ae DAY (SATURDAY) at from St, Pancras (Midland) 
4 P and E 5 aturda) 


Cheap Tic kets are also issned fron 
3 ~ e ping a Distilled from Fresh Floweis Kentish Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft and 
‘Tl eet. s (Saturday) Evening BY f 


Cro: _ 
“HEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE 
s0U THEN DON. SEA = hack, 23. 6d te AIL tr tn 
pool Street, Bishopsgate Bethnal Gr een, Globe Roa 
J. CirRAuD Fis, Road, Stratford, Forest Gate, &c.; and from all stati ns on 
GRASSE, , Walthamstow, Loughton, Woolwich, an th 
SSX : VENICE, and OLYMPIA. a po 
HORTICULTURAL ; oF Through Excursion Tickets t 
Court, 8.1V., and Violettes de Grasse, 5/-, ations on the Metropolitan 


consummate artist, was instinct with a deeper feeling than 
before. In the lovely duo de l'alouette, and still more in the 
final scene at Juliette’s tomb, the gifted Australian vocalis 
fairly rose with M. Jean de Reszke to the height of tragic 
intensity demanded alike by the music and situation. 
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Mdme. SARAH BERNHARDT’S 


DIAPHANE, 


Poudre de Riz. 


P forte 
GREAT PUL TENE) ‘STREET, LUN DON 








A Pure AND PERFECT 


FACE POWDER 


Adhesive. 
Invisible. 
Hygienic. 


1 Street and Fenchurch Street to Souther »nSea 
SOUTHEND ave ssued fron 
Line, vid Bishopsgate, and 


1 also from Fenchurch Street and all stations 
on Blackwall Line. Through Fast Trains are ren from Liver 
[ATERNATIONAL 
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iver} . 
26. CLACTON, WALTON, and HARWICH and hack 4s., from 
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Vanda, 46, 26. _kondor ndon, June 1392. 
Australian Bouquet, 36, vA (YANA 


BS FFALO BILL'S (Col r. F. CODY) 
Mg Earl's ¢ t, SW. 

[HE LOVELIEST SCENE IN LONDON. 
ILLUMINATIONS autiful than ever- AT 


TEMPTED BEFOI this COUNTRY 


JNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTU RAL 


EXHIBITION, Earl's Court, S.W.—Insectivorous H 
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Ww. Brrt, General Manager 


IFIC RAILWAY, 


ADIAN PAC 





Of unparalleled delicacy 
and fragrance. 

“Your Powder is a MARVEL, and it 
is with the greatest pleasure that I 
accept the role of ‘godmother’ by per- 
mitting it to bear my name. 

“SARAH BERNHARDT.” 


2.6. 
Violettes d'Italie, 5/-,3 6, JAPAN AND ¢ HINA SERVICE.—By the C 
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é ty NE E SHILLING. inh, aiid t me ee aa ment the he Rhine—Theatre, Concert - é : : ; 
ee - er —_— )LEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 
‘ ho town in the w ’ BY THE ORIENT COMPANY'S STEAM-SHIT'S 
TENICE at OLYMPIA. the beauty of its n wit nte t I \ CHIMBORAZO 
t I a eevee pape no merely Ih sey eh hs “~ 3876 tons registe SM47 tons register 
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AN by Author of “¥ 

THE NEW NOVEL, 
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f health. Secret,” &€« 
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1 00P ING COUGH. 
CROUP 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
(THE celebrated effectual cure without 
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EN‘ LOSURE, “C CU Pp DAY,’ aT 


aoe [FAMILY MOURNING 


BY THE HOR MADAME LEROVX. 
TH AT W TL D WHEEL. By F RANCES 
ELEANOR )LLOPE, A f “That Unfort 
Marria ke. In3 vols wh VO 
4 NEW NOVEL. 


Ww ESTOVER'S WARD. By ALGERNON 


New neton Street 


hat 


Experienced Assistants sent with full assortment of 


Mourning Goods to any address in Town or Country, 
without expense to Purchasers. 


PETER ROBINSON, REGENT ST. 


The Largest Mourning Warehouse in the Kingdom. 


sSENTLEY and Sox 


BENZINE COLL a / * Collas.” 
, LEANSG LF} 
‘ ears GLov 


ANS GI 
rl 


I I 


NITCRE 


COLLAS 


COLLAS 





BENZINE ¢ 


; eft 








PRENZINE COLLAS, — A for «“ Collas ” 
EEE we TEE TRSTON’S tis -xo.rs: cvs. ! oo YAM- VAR sare 
Established 1814. BitTeLIlLAR ID WHISKY 
Sole Appointment to Her Majesty. thy TSED IN THE PALACE AND IN THE SHIELING. 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. a. EZ BEST. BUY WO OTHER. 
Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the “ PERFECT’ LOW CUSHIONS. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


\16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, WwW .C. INNES AND GRIEVE, Epixsuncn. 


BELGIAN LADY, single, aged thirty 
and teaching in one of the host PURE S SCHOOLS 

nm engage t ILY In a 
, has a knowledge of FR ENCH FLEMISH 
*, and ENGLISH, and can transiate SPANISH 
est methed, gained by long experience, and 
¢ easy and agreeable to chi paree of any age 
braire Mu quardt, Brussels. 


cin make 


Address, H L 
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ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 


The Acme of lerfection for Fit and Quality. 

Sixteen different sizes, rewly made 

din, to Isin, neck, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s., 8s. 6d., and 
: 93. 6d. each. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
= to measure, 
35s., 408., 453., 5us,. 55s. the half-d zen. 
Titecrnven Se if-measure px rst | free 


,ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
OLD SHIRTS RE PRONTE D, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine line n, three for 6s, 

Superior, 73. 6d,; extra fine o. Send three (not less) 
with cash. “Returned ready for use, carriage paid. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
PATTERNS OF NEW FRENCH PRINTED 
SHIRTINGS and the OXFORD MAT for making 
the DH PUREKA " SHIRT sent to select from. Six 
for 30s., carriage frve. Write for patterns (free). 

kh. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


—_— 
AY FEVER,—The most effective remedy 
for this distressing affection is EPPS’'S ANTHOX AN. 
THUM, administered as spray. The relief to the excoriated 
mem brane is almost instantaneous. In Botties, 2s, 9d. and 
post 3d. extra), labelled. JAMES EPPS and CO., 

170, F rPicendilly “and 48, Threadneedle Street, London. 




















E X Q U j S| T EE Wy: SS : SAD Hay SN : ma YLOR’ S CIMOLI TE is the only 
! > } yb YS a oy he ‘ thor: ruugshily harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 

* ~ 9 So Na) Ly i } experienced Che mi ae and constantly preser bed by the most 

eminent Sk n Ix Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 


: FROM * CE N S . \ SN . A “Dek Ss \Y stamps, MOST INV Ai, LAAs Beker Street, London, W. 
Ics. SARE ERR Neer) 9 MEAS " 
ject Be is, ACs | eee ||) | TIME CHECKERS. 








A Revelation in Delicate, Refined, and Lasting Fragrance. 
FA 2 ee m 4 —_ a eatin ade Ss Ke 
L U N D B O te G’S oma Ws F. " e Sy ‘ . RN Extensively used in Works, Offices, and 
are the SORTS of the SBASON. Ag Y i \e 3 3 S = = — \ A co: Warehouses “ia” time worked 
EDENIA. GOYA LILY. SWISS LILAC. ‘2 17s JESANRS So kt SS ‘ WHEEL, GEAR, AND RACK CUTTING 
Of Perfumers and Chemists, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 34 \ \ \ \ SSE “~. a SS > a) : 
t Santa , a ubdin tags RN J F ; ° SS MILLING CUTTERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


European Agents, 




















FASSETT and JOHNSON, 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 
Indicating, Counting, and Clockwork 


Wis ye eer = aes 6 LORS 3 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. =e ., Siege so Cape | ne Conning a Cl 


Awaseed a St . fh) i / We nod ; 2 
HIGHEST HONOURS } fi yy ; Be ‘Sees ‘ EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 


AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. ~ ty , ng om "ut. 2 6b t6 WS a CONDUCTED 
gO ae + SPT UES ee ae AS 85 . 


CHOCOLAT - 1! M = | ER j ; = E ' e ° Fy Se 4 é ‘ J ’ _ J Patent Business transacted hy 
BREAKFAST, : Otte SES Bg Pe Fei . {3 s W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E., 
LUNCHEON und SUPPER, = P we ° + , : 
a r Zs Ts ey ‘ <a = = LEWELLAN MACHINE Co, BRISTOL. 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. é FT Se < — i = — 
Daily Consu on ‘ . = Rs ad - “Ser 
. < 3 <9 ‘ oo A Toilet Powder for the 


e xe sc ds be ae, s, = 
maaan SS a : , Complexion 
CHOCOLAT - -MENIER. a Se g St A Aino forthe Nursery, 
an Ts, Te ; a : : Tacha 4 ; = Roughness of the Skin, 
od _ ‘ : : re WE ae | | after Shaving, Ac. 











Le 
New " ork, = 
Sold Everywhere. “~~ “== 7 = ? \ 
; , . = =H ~ Hygienic, and pre- 
7 pared with Pure 
and Harmless 


~ = =? Se Sa XX: = : — ew fas ty . . 
GEO C 0 K D | N 6 7 — = Fe > ESS yy ¢ eee - . , . . \ Materials, PRICE 
* + a < : W . 3 stem wa PRICE 1/ 


In Three Tints, 


LADIES’ _ SSA: = SSE Tatar Tat 
> 


NATURELLE, 











AND 
RACHEL. 


Chemists, &e. 


7 Zin HEWETSONS ree 
WATERPROOFS. ew Niet New Illustrated Catalogue, AB dd by Ry aoe desten. 


125, REGENT STREET. ||" am HOW TO FURNTEN guo 


35/- y: Beare 2 ,, £500 ‘ 
Cc Oo C K L E’ aS ; f j : Every Article Illustrated Numbered, and 
Qs, ¢ * Priced in Catalogue. 
ps : ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY 


A N Ti B | L j O U SS 7" 7 - patter sy RAILWAY STATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
; ‘ si CARPETS--ENGLISH, CARPETS—FOREIGN. FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


Pl a a Ss he ¥ = ys} ae BEST BRUSSELS CARPET in Choice Colours 
ste E —- ——- - A et yt 8 and New Designs, 3s. 6d. per yard. 
(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. | es e.. ka eo HEWETSONS, 


GENTLEMEN'S | if oe. 
‘ " . 4 ‘o be had of all Perfumers, 























FoR LIVER. ESTIMATESC.DESICNS FREE L10100 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 














(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. rye ——————_— = 
) ror nite. |! § & W—S & W—S & Ww—s & W —8 & WS & W—S & W--S & W 


(JOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 7 


FOR INDIGESTION, 











By APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND THE ROYAL FAMILy. 


WEARS & WELLS. 


192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8S. & W. GUARANTEED. 
“ Hinde’s Patent” are on the 


t Of all Dealers; or Sample Boots AZ Ss EL OE; Ss. 
fox Seven Stampa | 89, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Box Seven Stamps. ’ . > . 
SINDE’S LIMITED , HOSIERS, GIRLS’ AND LADIES’ TAILORS, BOYS’ TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, BOOTMAKERS. Branch Offices—PARIS, 17, Rue de la Paix; EDIN- 
(London) ; METROPOLITAN —— —___—___—__! BURGH, 3a, Shandwick Place; BRIGHTON, 124, 


Works, BIKMINGHAM. _ Ss & W—S & W —" & -& W—S Wat & W—S & W—S & - W—S & WwW Western Road ; MANCHESTER, 8, King Street; and 
: BARCELONA, 10, Paseo de Gracia, where anyone ¢: alling 


a mt | will be given one of Mrs. RUPPERT’S valuable books. 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Me pny nt 6 fo ele EPerPRws’s CocoA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. , breathes a fragrance __ 


ED.PINAUD as Lame | ‘SWEET SCENTS| 
° ' LOXOTIS OPOPON | 
PARIS, 37, Bt de Sti asbourg : : is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other | \FRANGIPANNI P —— y: 
’ ’ “s : sé hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing \. May be obtained 
ED PINAUD § Celebrated Perfumes = features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of Ww" Of a st or 

‘ CR ’ 
>. 


VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA 7 j eS this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
__IXORA BREONI AIDA “Ors morning with that supremely delightful and cffectual | 


| AIDA a BS dentifrice FRACRANT 


ED. PINAUD® QUININE WATER é yy SO 7 O DO N T ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
: = onic; prevents the he hair fre m fall ng off , E CAMBRIC Fadies n‘s, 18 32 n . ates aarti HED : 

’ —y, : Gent's ” G — 3 3 Th . 
ED.PINAUD® 'X0RA. oar |)“ BEM wise nym tem weet nia | BOBKET asi scei 


| __ Sold by all First-class Perfumers, of that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely ee WANDKERCHIEFS, 





BEAUTY IS CHEAP! 
When ANNA RUPPERT'S celebrated SKIN TONIC 
is guaranteed to give it. Acne, eczema, oiliness, ¢x- 
cessive redness, coarseness, roughness, all discolouration, 
speedily removed by SKIN TONIC. Everybody should 
use SKIN TONIC to cleanse the skin. Nature's own 
great remedy. Harmless, not a cosmetic. One bottle 
will help. Three usually cure. Price, per bottle, 10s. 6d ; 
three bottles, £1 5s. Call. No charge for consultation, 
Advice free. Candid truth in all cases. Send 2d. stanips, 
or call for ANNA RUPPERT’S celebrated book (free), 
worth a guinea, Send forit, Call for it. 


ANNA RUPPERT, 





((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR HEARTBURY, 


Tene eSiniCarlers | 


BRIGHT META 
RIXPENCE the BOX Ar ‘FOUR. 
Imitations abso ney useless 
are offered. See the words 





& W—S & W—S & a 
ae oS ee 2 ee 


























Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN & women ne : : . a : * 
81, Berners Street ah, London, W. : : remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair ; 
‘ity 22 ste sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. | ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST, To the Queca. (6s 
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THE RACES. PERRY & Co., LIMITED, | FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 


SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR THE 
NTNU AAA AAA AU ANA, 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S! American “ILLINOIS” LEVER WATCHES. | Gai TIBBALD'S 
CELEBRATED RACE AND FIELD GLASSES. Every Watch guaranteed a Reliable ne 


18-08. \Gold, | Timekeeper. 
% 18-ct. Gold, 18-ct. Gold, | BL 0 () De 








fecaans “COMPLEXION 


TE SIA AAAAAAAAAA AA AAAAAAAAAAA EAL IIT 


See ; BRICHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 
10-ct.Gold, = 10-ct. Gold, A PURE COMPLEXION. 


| } yw £5 17s. 6d. £5 17s. 6d. All who value their Complexion should never be 
| 10-ct. Gold, & ee 10-ct. Golds | First-Class Lady's Keyless Lever, in 18-ct. Gold Case, | Without = Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 
THE LADY’S RACE GLASS. - best finish and workmanship, price 210, removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 
With tel pic detachable hand! nabling th 1 | Pen is” Keyless L if B = Se Sten Seotiem, Cleat, ane Saeey: ue aoe 
ith telescopic de e handle, enab 1e glass -Plate “ Illinois” Keyless Lever, timed for all climates, sk o ™ 
to be held in the m« oo > manner and without the 11 Jewels, in 18-ct. Gold Case, Nickel Movement, price 215. re Nt pow mice 86 Iie 6a. vam nee Lat? one pay tho ebins haat 
slightest fatigue. = ’ 
ay" }-Plate Keyless Lever, in 10-ct. Gold, Engine Turned or ——~ | the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 

New Illustrated Price-List free by post. | “Plain Cases, guaranteed reliable Timekeepers, £7 15s. | In Sterling Silver Cases, 23 10s, to 26. Organs, the Liver, and ay ag 8 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, ee 9. 20, Holborn Viaduct. , , . 

Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen. PERRY & CO., Limited, Sole European Agents, 18, 1 ’ ’ 0 rm 1aduc THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


eosrapeis Sindees Cuvinst” Pacaeer SPREE ““EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.”—Lancet, June 15, 1889. IN THE WORLD. 


Photo aph c CrYs TA PALACE, SYDENHAM. 
Telephone No. 6583. “Saou Address: ** Negretti, London.”’ CONCENTRATED. CURES Pimples, Blotches, Sate Sectemtien, 
Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 now ready. GOLD MEDALS, 
se ” Tins: DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 
bao GUN OF THE PERIOD. $006, 1088, PEF | ONI 1s. 6d.~& 28. 6d. | FOR INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 
¥40 i Melt ine, IT HAS NO RIVAL, 

















Honours “wath OBTAINABLE 


DELICIOUS EVERYWHERE. | THE CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 

FLAVOUR. Chemists will procure it, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and IIs. 

—_ For TRAVELLERS. | per bottle. Wholesale London Agents, Edwards & Co., 

MOST — Queen Victoria y told ape f. Sons, Farringdon 
DELICATE ree or dtrect from 

ney ~ ANS: AND i i LK cupreN. | SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. 


Se ee ; REQUIRING (Patent). ALL OF are the 
Price from 15 guineas; NO DIGESTIVE N. eas J U N oO Cc ¥ Cc a E S very best. 
or “alae from EFFORT. SAVORY & co) DIGESTION. uno SOLE MAREBA 
» = —_— Tove METROPOLITAN 
T HIS Gun, w here over show n, has always THE MACHINISTS 


taken hon ra. f Y pe ere When -FOn-Can =e f . 
at half the price m tl ker? ny gun sent on ; ) - - co. Lrp, ; 
Wires, it bet aioe. fee Dan on z = 1892 Lists now 
aa0) Guns, Rifles ik ers, embracing every novelty ‘ Ss ? ready, Post Free 
, I , 











Upwards of 30 


Is a Hand Camera especially designed for ery 3 eee 


Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument JUNO_PNEUMATIC, £12 12s., 10 per cent. Cash Discount, or 
2is. Honthly. 


made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


can be made with the least number of operations. 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 


NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. HAY FEVER 


“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 
WE DO THE REST.” AND 


6 £ LEWIS, BIR MI Ne SHAM og pats plished 180 > : + : . _* j 
Sulegruies: “ Ported, Stratanham,” ~« ae ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. Ss TI iIMA 
——a \ The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


115, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Paris : 4, Place Vendéme. Nice: Place Grimaldi, 





Why suffer from these distressing complaints, when 
JOY’S CIGARETTES will immediately relieve, and 


ee a little perseverance will radically cure you? Highly 


G ‘OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE (THE TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY, | recommended bythe most eminent physicians.” A}l 

produces the heautiful golden colour so muchadmired Limited, supply GOODS on HIRE direct from Manufac- | Chemists and Stores; per box of 35 Cigarettes, 2s, 64. 

= arremtee per fect y harmless, Price 5s, 6d. and 10s. 6d., ofall | turers; one,two, orthree years’ credit, without security. Pur- | pase free from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, 
Pe mers and Chemists throughou e world. chasers have thechoice of 100 wholesale houses. Callor write | |ondon; Paris Dépét: BERAL, 14, Rue de la Paix. 

| Agente, *R HOV EN DEN and SONS, 31 poe 32, Berners St., W. for prospectus. Address, SECRETARY, 43, Great Tower St., E.C 














REAL GERMAN HoLiow Ground 


=4 5 
Hf 
| 
| 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE REQUIRES GRINDING. 


WATERPROOF BLACKIN 4 2-4 7 
. One a plication Insts « . tong thevugh a | Black Handle 5/6 | A Pair, Ivory og 
all weathers on ies’, Gentlemen’s: an 4 | Ivory Handle ... ...7/6 Russia Leather Case, 21 - 
Children’s Boots and Shoes, including Pate 
Leathers. It makes Harness, Military pa | Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. 


ese etapa, ee LUXURIOUS FINE CUT BRICHT TOBACCO. | cme, oon AL Oe 


PARKINS: GOTTO 
WEDDING PRESENTS 


OXFORD ST LONDON. Catalogue Post Free. 


ELECTRO-PLATED GOODS DRESSING BAGS SMALL SILVER ARTICLES 
AFTERNOON TEA SETS DRESSING CASES STATIONERY CABINETS 
CLARET JUGS, SALAD BOWLS; WRITING CASES BRASS WRITING SETS 
FISH 1 CARVERS, CRUETS, &e. LIQUEUR STANDS ORMOLU ORNAMENTS, &e. 


























Loupon: ” Printe 1 and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Denes, in ‘the County ot Lenéen, by INGRAM Baorunns, 198, Strand, aforesaid,—SaTURDAY, JUNE 11, 1892. 





